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514 Lines to a Writer of Fairy-Tales, etc. 


LINES TO A WRITER OF FAIRY-TALES. 


Ou, chronicler of Elves and Bees, 

Whose mutual old antipathies, 

Whose leagues, whose loves, whose strifes 
you tell 

And battles in the foxglove bell : 


I know there dwells in your command 
Some sort of sprite from Fairyland, 
Whose dainty laughter flutters up 

Like butterfly from buttercup 

Into the sun ; who does not fear 

The heavy falling human tear ; 

Bred among flowers, it knows soft rain 
Freshens and feeds and does not stain ; 
But where ill creatures leave their trace 
It only knows to shun the place : 


And I, constrained in dingy hive 

With angry buzz the drones to drive, 
Am of the bees ; yet wander too 

And roam sometimes where fairies do ; 
And at Queen Duty’s fretful call 

I work perforce, or not at all. 


Then make it peace for you and me 
*Twixt busy elf and idle bee. 
Spectator, S. L. Gwynn. 


TO GOD AND IRELAND TRUE. 


I sit beside my darling’s grave, 
Who in the prison died, 

And tho’ my tears fall thick and fast, 
I think of him with pride: 

Ay, softly fall my tears like dew, 

For one to God and Ireland true. 


**T love my God o’er all,” he said, 
** And then I love my land, 

And next I love my Lily sweet, 
Who pledged me her white hand ; 

To each —to all — I’m ever true, 

To God —to Ireland, and to you.”’ 


No tender nurse his hard bed smoothed, 
Or softly raised his head ; 

He fell asleep and woke in heaven, 
Ere I knew that he was dead ; 

Yet why should I my darling rue ? 

He was to God and Ireland true. 


Oh ! ’tis a glorious memory, 
I’m prouder than a queen 
To sit beside my hero’s grave, 
And think on what has been ; 
And oh, my darling, I am true 
To God —to Ireland — and to you. 
ELLen O’ LEARY. 








A PARAGON FRAME (OF MIND). 

[“*I never tock anybody's umbrella,”’ — Plaintiff 
(a cook) in a recent Breach of Promise Case.] 
ComMoON are cooks, professed, plain alike 

And common, youths their sustenance 

who feed on, 
Common (I’m told) a breach of promise 


suit, 
And common, damages, in courts agreed 
on ; 
Common are briefs as blackberries ; and 
fees 
Are common quite as ‘leather or pru- 
nella ;”’ 
Common are ‘‘ unprotected’ witnesses 
(‘‘Credat’?—as Horace somewhere sings 
— ‘* Apella!’’) 


But most uncommon seems a lowly cook 
Who with sincerity can kiss the book 
And swear (to shame her betters !) ne’er 
she took 
By sad ‘‘ mistake or otherwise,’’ by hook ; 
Or, as will eventuate, by crook, 
Be it silk or gingham—anyone’s um- 
brella ! 
Punch. 


BUSH FRIENDS IN TASMANIA WITH A 
WORD OF WELCOME AND CONGRATULA- 
TION. 

Low on the sandbank, round and darkly 

green — 
Huge velvet cushions for a giant’s pillow ! 

The Boobyalla weaves her dense dark 

screen 
’Gainst breeze and billow ; 


Caverned by tortuous bowers, where placid 
kine, 
Sweet-breathed and shining sleek, make 
nightly lair, 
And now arousing, seek in straggling line 
The outer air. 


Thick strewn with silver stars, the Correa 


droops 
Dark foliage, russet-lined, athwart the 
sand, 
And lowlier flowerets bloom in graceful 
groups 


On either hand. 


Asters of palest, delicatest blue, 
Slender and fragile, lift their golden eyes, 
Adoring, to the sun, whose warm kiss dries 


Their tears of dew. 
Saturday Review. 
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The Letters of Sir Walter Scott. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

THE LETTERS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

ONE of the earliest newspaper re- 
viewers to whom this book came con- 
cluded his notice of it in these words : 
‘¢Once more we have in these letters, 
natural as it lived, such a combination 
of the kindest and noblest graces of 
heart with the most potent and varied 
gifts of brain as is not historically 
known to have existed in any other 
human being.”’ It is not often that we 
find ourselves in absolute agreement 
with a Saturday reviewer, but at these 
words we put out a hand in the dark to 
grasp that of a brother. It is a won- 
derful thing to say, but it is not too 
much. When the poet declared 
proudly of our greatest soldier that 

Whatever record comes to light, 
He never shall be shamed, 

that noble certainty gave our hearts 
a Sursum corda, an uplifting of the 
purest and most generous emotion. 
But with Sir Walter the sentiment is 
deeper. It is the sensation that with 
every new record this honor of his 
name, which is our honor and great 
glory among the nations, continually 
rises and grows greater. He has not 
only the noblest character, the warm- 
est heart, the greatest genius, but he is 
the most natural and spontaneous man 
we know. So unaffected, so true, so 
genial, so careless of fame, so easy un- 
der all the weight of labor and care, so 
unconscious, yet happily tolerant, of 
his own greatness — there is indeed no 
such man anywhere. It is our fond 
imagination that Shakespeare, had we 
known half so much of him, would 
have proved like to the second glory of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, second to him 
alone ; but that we shall never know 
—unless it may be permitted to us 
hereafter to look within the portals of 
that noble pleasaunce in which the 
Sovran poets walk and talk, where 
Dante saw them in the flowery glade 
discoursing of all things high and no- 
ble. Even there, however, we cannot 
but think that our Scott will have some- 
thing better to do. He who had no 
thought ever of resting on his laurels — 
who, if ever man did, reached forward 
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to the things that are before —will 
have, we trust, like one still later of 
the great brotherhood, ‘the wages of 
going on.”’ 

Three years ago we had in the pub- 
lication of his complete diary the story 
of the wonderful and noble tragedy of 
Scott’s closing years. We had known 
that story before. The increase of our 
knowledge was perhaps not great ; but 
there were some things that were 
added, and all our impressions of the 
man were renewed, as when a beloved 
friend, whom we have not seen with 
our bodily eyes for years, suddenly 
comes back among us, reviving every 
sentiment of love and honor, un- 
changed, nay, nobler even than we 
remembered. We may venture to 
record the sensation with which we 
ourselves received that book, in the 
midst of the sunshine and gloom of an 
Alpine winter, when life ran low, and 
all its impulses were stilled. It was no 
book; it was the visit of the tender- 
est and noblest of friends. The effect 
reminded us of a beautiful story told 
somewhere of his friend Skene, who, 
wearing out his old age, in Oxford (we 
think), was found one evening in the 
highest spirits by his fireside. ‘I 
have spent a delightful afternoon,’”’ he 
said. ‘*ScoOTT HAS BEEN HERE, and 
we have been talking of all our old 
friends.’’ Needless to say, it was 
years after Scott had departed into the 
unseen. We, too, felt with a swelling 
of the heart that Scott had been here 
—talking of all things, of his trouble, 
of his resolution, of the sad house and 
lonely hearthstone, and high heart with 
which he encountered everything that 
was against him. What a visitor was 
that to lend a little strength, to sit down 
by us in the darkening, and beguile our 
sorrows by his own ! 

This new book, however, let us say, 
has no tragedy init. It is Scott before 
the catastrophe, in the midst of his 
cheerful and busy life, a brief but ad- 
mirable picture, made all unconscious 
by his own hand of the man in his 

1 The Familiar Letters of Sir Walter Scott, from 


the originals at Abbotsford and elsewhere. Two 
vols, Edinburgh: David Douglas, 
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habit as he lived, with all his occupa- 
tions and amusements, his friendly 
soul, his honest ways, his happy heart. 
There is the sunshine of that happy 
heart to the very last, breaking through 
all the clouds of disaster, indomitable, 
ever rising above the gloom of fate. 
But here it is warm in mid-career, 
above all touch of trouble, amid all the 
prosperities and triumphs of life, yet 
never offending the poorest by that 
triumph ; always’ brotherly, always 
kind, spontaneous, with a delightful 
carelessness and ease which become 
moral qualities of the highest value in 
such a life. We all remember the 
time — nay, are there not curmudgeons 
of the elder generation, and asses of 
the new, who would fain still throw it 
in Sir Walter’s face ? — when it was a 
common reproach to say that he loved 
Abbotsford better than all the Waver- 
leys, and was more proud of the trees 
he had planted than of the books he 
had written. Would these famous 
critics have had him to be proud of his 
work, we wonder, and flourish himself 
forth, like a Zola, as the instructor of 
mankind? We fear, had that been so, 
we should not have had our Sir Walter 
—whom if there is any man alive who 
would barter for a thousand Zolas, we 
desire no knowledge of that individual. 
Scott is greater than Waverley; we 
should be, who can calculate, how 
much the poorer for the loss of these 
books ? yet not so poor as we should 
be by the loss of Scott, who flung them 
forth from his full treasure with that 
happy hand and that liberal heart 
which has confirmed and fully shaped 
for us the ideal which Shakespeare left, 
the highest ideal of genius —no thing 
of cranks and nerves, but of broad and 
splendid understanding, a sympathy 
unbounded, a knowledge unlearned, a 
comprehension of humanity more like 
that of the Creator than of the dismal 
dissector or painful student. Let such 
men be proud of their works. They 
have, we presume, no saving sense of 
that unattainable which every true art- 
ist feels above him, and a mighty con- 
ecit of what is got by groping below 
amid the débris of humanity. But it is 
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not for those in whom the noblest art 
is heaven-born to wave flags of triumph 
when they have put forth a little of 
what they have, a scrap here and there, 
even if it be such a splendid rag as 
Hamlet. What is that to all that is in 
Shakespeare ? Can we imagine him to 
crow over it, as if it were some great 
thing? The most of us are nothing, 
and it is a wonder to which we may be 
pardoned for calling the attention of a 
careless earth and heaven, when we 
produce some small matter. The great 
masters of our literature are greater 
than their works, and such pretty plums 
of triumph would sit ill upon their se- 
rene and radiant brows. 

The letters here published range 
over a great part of Sir Walter’s ma- 
ture life, from the old-fashioned devo- 
tion of his love-letters, which are 
wonderfully unlike anything we can 
imagine as being written to-day, to 
those which express the feelings of 
that momentous but melancholy pe- 
riod, when the climax of existence 
having been attained, we already feel 
that the next step, so swift to follow, 
must mean depreciation and decadence. 
Yet by far the greater part of them are 
included within a dozen years — years 
of such extraordinary success and 
progress as certainly never fell to the 
lot of any other man of letters. From 
1805 to 1817 we here see the man, full 
of friendship, full of love and fun and 
spirits, the most genial functionary that 
ever sat in the Parliament House of 
Edinburgh, among friends whom he 
had known all his life, amid the occu- 
pations to which he had been trained, 
and all the country diversions and de- 
lights which were his chief and beloved 
recreation when the courts were up 
and his time his own. He had still 
scarcely achieved the mezzo di cammin, 
but was already the happy father of 
children, the most delightful of hosts, 
drawing towards him easy beginnings 
of literature —‘* Border Minstrelsy,’’ 
collections of ballads, amusing himself 
with the researches which were carried 
on in no dusty library, but among the 
woodland paths of the forest, and by 
the banks of the Yarrow. This he was 
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at the beginning of these dozen years. 
At the end of them he was Sir Walter 
of the Universe, as Carlyle, so strangely 
grudging of his fame, yet is moved to 
call him — followed by great and small 
wherever he went, the great Romancer, 
the great Magician, the Wizard (as his 
various titles descend into vulgarity) of 
the North. The letters before us are 
written during the course of this ex- 
traordinary éclosion. Judging by lesser 
men, we might expect them accord- 
ingly to be full of those literary meth- 
ods and processes about which the 
present generation is so curious ; but 
naturally they are concerned with noth- 
ing of the kind. They are full of his 
own honest business and other peo- 
ple’s — greatly of the latter wherever 
it is possible to lend a helping hand ; 
of his daily doings, whether those are 
indifferent to him, as “among the 
clamor of the lawyers” in the neigh- 
borhood of ‘*the drowsy bench and 
babbling hall,’? or delightful as amid 
the woods of Ashiestiel, or planting 
new ones around the embryo Abbots- 
ford ; and of his children, the big boy 
whom he proudly nicknames Gilnockie 
because of his length of limb and stout- 
ness of heart, the mild little girls who 
are his playfellows. The _ brightness 
which Scott diffused around him shines 
here in a warm but sober glow, the 
very atmosphere of his being. He, 
with whom some of our most poignant 
associations of domestic tragedy are 
entwined — whose noble figure in the 
end of his days is as pathetic as that of 
any blind Samson among his foes — is 
here set before us by his own hand all 
in light, the sunshine of life about him, 
and even the shadows full of that trans- 
parence which enhances the splendor 
of the brightness. In this way the 
present publication is the most desir- 
able supplement to the diary of three 
years ago. It is good to know, or 
rather to re-learn, to renew the impres- 
sion, of all that went before the trag- 
edy, of the full good of life which he 
had, and enjoyed with a fulness be- 
yond the wont and experience of com- 
mon men. It is the last scene which 
makes the greatest impression always 
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upon us. We forget what went before 
in the stronger emotion which blinds 
our eyes with tears, and fills our throat 
with the “‘climbing sorrow ”’ which is 
too great for utterance. It is well for 
once that the play should stand still, 
that the tragedy should be forgotten, 
that the curtain should be withdrawn 
from the smiling scene, and the strong 
man be seen in the height of his life, 
surrounded by all that was beautiful 
and dear, not a shadow on his sky, not 
a thorn on his path. We are thankful 
to have it thus detached, the heyday of 
Scott’s life. Enough of tragedy ; let 
us for once take pleasure in the thought 
of the happiness he had, the full house, 
the abundant friends, the joy of life. 
Never did that joy jar on the nerves of 
any that was stricken, never was his 
eye careless or his ear dull to any hu- 
man complaint. If ever man had, he 
had a right to the happiness which he 
would fain have shared with every son 
of Adam. It was a good thought thus 
to detach it from all that came after. 
We are not altogether of Dante’s opin- 
ion that there is no greater pang than 
to remember past happiness in sorrow, 
even, we believe, for the individual 
himself ; though the contrast may in- 
tensify his suffering for the moment, 
it is well to recollect that he was not 
always thus — that he had his share of 
sunshine like another. But in the his- 
tory of a great man it is a distinct gain 
to know that his measure was once 
heaped up afd overflowing with bless- 
ings, whatever might be his share of 
evil afterwards. 

This is what has now been done for 
the most heroic figure in all literature. 
We take it gratefully from his descend- 
ant’s hands. 

Sir Walter had the advantage, by no 
means common among greater writers, 
of having a number of correspond- 
ents worthy of his confidence and sym- 
pathy. That it is not always so is one 
of the enigmas of life. So often the 


| surrounding group is little worthy, call- 


ing for consideration only because they 
are thus associated, at random as it 
seems, with a distinguished name. It 
has been well done to give here and 
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there letters from these correspondents 
themselves, to contribute a touch of 
identity, and make us feel that we are 
not entirely in the dark as to the per- 
sons addressed. The chief of these 
are certainly the ladies, who appear in 
a soft light of friendship and chival- 
rous familiarity, with that delicate and 
indefinable but delightful difference 
which marks the correspondence of 
men with women from that which ex- 
ists between each section of the race. 
Lady Abercorn, at first the ‘* dear Lady 
Marchioness,’”’ but afterwards the 
“dearest friend ;’? Lady Louisa Stu- 
art, of a still brighter and more distinct 
individuality ; and Miss Edgeworth, 
are the principal of his correspondents. 
Miss Seward, too, the Swan of Lich- 
field, whose still older fashion carries 
us back to the previous century, in 
which that dear poetess minced and 
bridled and was flattered of all men, 
yet loved and sorrowed too; and Jo- 
anna Baillie, the kind and good Scots- 
woman, whose position, as specially 
upheld by Scott (he calls her the best 
dramatic writer who had appeared 
since Shakespeare !), it is so impossible 
to understand. Wordsworth, Southey, 
Jeffrey, Leyden, and many more, beside 
the surrounding group of the family, 
the young people who receive in their 
turn a good father’s benign commenda- 
tions, and advices, and, above all, 
Lockhart, the true son of his heart, 
form the half-seen audience who had 
at first hand what we receive now — 
the daily record, the natural and spon- 
taneous communication of what he 
was, and was thinking and doing in the 
calm and sunshine and healthy storms 
and perils of common life. What he 
was, was clerk of session, with a nomi- 
nally considerable income, though he 
had no real enjoyment of it for some 
years ; a housein Edinburgh, in North 
Castle Street, where any common mor- 
tal may live now ; and a house in the 
country, the real home of his heart, 
though held but on lease —a ‘little 
mansion on the Tweed,’’? Ashiestiel — 
ever to be connected with his name, 
where he and his children lived ‘all 
the summer like little kings.” 
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We have no green pastures nor stately 
trees, but to make amends we have one of 
the most beautiful streams in the world, 
winding through steep mountains which 
are now purple with the heath blossom. 
Weare eight miles from the nearest market- 
town, and four from the nearest neighbor. 
The last circumstance I by no means re- 
gret; but the first is productive of very 
curious shifts and ludicrous distresses well 
worthy of being recorded in the ‘‘ Miseries 
of Human Life’’—a very diverting little 
volume which, if your ladyship has not 
seen, I beg you will add to your book- 
shelves on my recommendation. For ex- 
ample, my scrutoire having travelled by 
some slow conveyance, I was obliged — not 
to mention searching half an hour for this 
solitary sheet of letter paper — to sally forth 
and shoot a crow to procure a quill, which 
performs its duty extremely ill, as your 
ladyship is witness. I am afraid that this 
candid declaration of our wants, and the 
difficulty of supplying them, will make the 
marchioness bless her stars that the lamp 
and tapestry [Fortunatus’s carpet, on which 
he had suggested bringing her to visit him] 
are out of fashion. But don’t be afraid too 
soon ; for the main business of the day we 
have the best mutton in the world, and find 
by experience that the air of our hills makes 
an excellent sauce. Then we have pigs 
and poultry, and a whole apparatus of 
guns, fishing-rods, salmon spears and nets, 
for the employment of male visitors, who 
do not find their sport less agreeable be- 
cause part of their dinner depends on it. 

He had by this time published the 
“Lay of the Last Minstrel,’? which 
had raised him at once into fame, and 
was working happily at his edition of 
Dryden, which cost him a great deal 
more trouble than the poetry, while his 
friends on all sides were urging him to 
more original work. ‘‘ Why have we 
no good compendious Border his- 
tory ?’’ writes Lord Dalkeith. ‘ Not 
because it is not wanted, but because 
no person willing or competent to the 
task has yet undertaken a work inter- 
esting to most, but particularly so to 
many of your best friends and admir- 
ers.”?’ Why not, indeed, a history of 
the Border? It was still possible to 
make any suggestion to the cheerful 
Shirra, the Border minstrel. We won- 
der did he smile at the hint ? But no ; 
certainly he would not smile. He 
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knew no more than other people what 
was coming, and might be, for all any- 
body could tell, the very man (as in- 
deed he was) to write the Border his- 
tory, and dedicate it to his chief, and 
amuse himself a little more with his 
** light horse verse,”’ and so live out his 
genial days. 

There are two subjects of the utmost 
importance in Scott’s life which form 
the real story of this period. These 
are the publication of the Waverley 
Novels and the acquisition of Abbots- 
ford. Of which shall we treat in this 


humble commentary ? The books come | 


first, who can doubt? those books 


which, after all that has come and | 


gone, after the end and beginning of at 
least three great novelisis, and many 
of a secondary order, after all the tre- 


mendous progress, etc., of the century, | 
and the height of intellectual, not to) 


say psychological, elevation to which 
we have now arrived, remain as they 
were at first, unique, a series of works 
which are the glory of their native 
country, and the familiar reading of the 
whole world ; which have done more 
for Scotland than anything else that 
has happened to her in her stormy 
career ; and upon which we look, most 
of us, Southern as well as Northern, 
with a fond pride which makes criti- 
cism impossible. 


genius? Our perverse heart turns 
like Scott’s to Abbotsford, and we do 
not understand the soul of the man 
who does not love better to follow him 
there, dropping his acorns into the 


ground, dreaming of his woods to come, | 


than even through that other strain of 
joyous work, and swift, impassioned 
composition which we can glimpse by 
intervals here and there. In defer- 
ence, however, to the possible opinion 
of the reader, here we shall give what 
is presumably the first letter about 
“Waverley.” It is addressed to his 
faithful friend Mr. Morritt, with whom 
all his thoughts seem to have been 
shared ; — 

Now I must account for my own laziness, 


But what need we to | 
say of these wonderful creations of | 
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| which you will receive by the mail of this 
|day. It was a very old attempt of mine to 
embody some traits of these characters and 
manners peculiar to Scotland, the last rem- 
nant of which vanished during my own 
youth, so that few or no traces now remain. 
| I had written great part of the first volume, 
and sketched other passages, when I mis- 
laid the MS., and only found it by the 
| merest accident as I was rummaging the 
| drawers of an old cabinet ; and I took the 
| fancy of finishing it, which I did so fast 
that the last two volumes were written in 
three weeks. I had a great deal of fun in 
the accomplishment of this task, though I 
do not expect that it will be popular in the 
South, as much of the humor, if there be 
any, is local, and some of it even profes- 
sional. You, however, who are an adopted 
Scotchman, will find some amusement in 
it. It has made avery strong impression 
here, and the good people in Edinburgh are 
busied in tracing the author, and in finding 
out originals for the portraits it contains. 
| In the first case they will probably find it 
difficult to convict the guilty author, al- 
though he is far from escaping suspicion, 
for Jeffrey has offered to make oath that it 
is mine, and another great critic has ten- 
dered his affidavit ex contrario; so that 
these authorities have divided the good 
town. 

And now let us get to Abbotsford 
with all the speed we may. It was no 
| fantastic castle, worthy of cockney de- 
rision at first. The spell of building — 
that fascination which it is so difficult 
| to resist when once it has got us in its 

clutches —had scarcely seized the man 
whose longing was for waving woods 
and foliage rather than for stone and 
lime. Here is the first announcement 
|of that fated possession. He is ex- 
plaining his inability to visit Morritt, 
with the excuse that he has ‘ got some 
fish to fry :”? — 


You must know that my lease of Ashiestiel 
being expired, I have bought a small farm, 
value about £150 yearly, with the intention 
of bigging myself a bower after my own 
fashion. The situation is good, as it lies 
along the Tweed, about three miles above 
Melrose ; but, alas ! the plantations are very 
/young. However, I think, if I can get an 
| elegant plan for a cottage, it will look very 
well, and furnish me amusement for some 











which I do by referring you to a small | time before I get everything laid out to my 
anonymous sort of a novel in three volumes, mind. ...I have only fixed upon two 
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points respecting my intended cottage : that 
is, that it shall stand in my garden, or 
rather, kail-yard ; the other that the little 
drawing-room shall open into a conserva- 
tory, in which conservatory there shall be 
a fountain. These are articles of taste 
which I have long determined upon. 

I believe I must be obliged to my English 
friends for a few good acorns, as I intend 
to sow a bank, instead of planting it, and 
we do not get them good here. 


From this beginning the story of the 
new home runs on: ‘I will show you 
a bare haugh and a bleak bank by the 
side of the Tweed on which I design 
to break a lance with Mother Nature, 
and make a paradise in spite of her. I 
have the Tweed for my henchman for 
about a mile,” he says to another cor- 
respondent. ‘*Oh, the beautiful cot- 
tage you have sent me!’’ he exclaims 
to Lady Abercorn, who had doubtless 
supplied a sketch for the new building. 


But there are practical objections affect- 
ing the extent and irregularity of roof, 
which in our severe climate can scarcely by 
any labor be kept water-tight where there 
are so many planks. I have borrowed sev- 
eral hints from it, however, and I will send 
you a plan and elevation of my intended 
cottage. I do not intend to begin it this 
next summer. There is a small farmhouse 
on the place, into which, by dint of com- 
pression, I think I can cram my family. 
This will give me a year to prepare my 
accompaniments of wood, walks, and shrub- 
bery, and, moreover, to save a little money, 
clear off old scores, and encounter my lime 
and mortar engagements courageously. 
. . » Neither my wife nor I [he adds] have 
the least wish to enlarge our expense in 
any respect, as indeed our present mode of 
life is of that decent kind which, without 
misbecoming our own situation, places us, 
according to the fashion and habit of our 
country, at liberty to mix in the best society 
here. 

He got his design at last, after some 
changes ; but the exterior was still the 
object of his anxious care. ‘I saunter 
about,’’ he says, ‘from nine in the 
morning till five at night, with a plaid 
about my shoulders and an immensely 
large bloodhound at my heels, and stick 
in sprigs which are to become trees 
when I shall have no eyes to look 
at them.” He gets himself covered 
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with mud every evening to the knees 
‘**in hopes of making clean walks for 
Mrs. Morritt at Abbotsford, and throw 
money not indeed upon the waters, but 
upon the earth, in hopes of seeing it 
after many days in the shape of shrubs 
and trees. The pleasure I have in this 
work, perhaps from its novelty, but I 
would fain hope from the nature of the 
thing itself, is indescribably interesting 
to me.”’? Ina little while the trees are 
described as growing “ like mad,’’ some 
of them already so big that their 
shadow covers as much as an umbrella. 
The first plan for the building would 
seem to have failed, but a second was 
obtained, which was “a pretty plan,” 
and the advantage of plenty of stone 
on the property not to be under- 
valued. 

I have always had a private dislike to a 
regular shape of a house, although no 
doubt it would be very wrong-headed to set 
about building an irregular one from the 
beginning ; but when the cottage enlarges 
itself and grows out of circumstances, which 
is the case with Abbotsford, the outs and 
the ins without afford so much variety and 
depth of shade, and within give such an 
odd variety of snug accommodation, that 
they far exceed in my estimation the cat- 
lugged bandbox with four rooms on a floor, 
and two stories rising regularly one above 
another. From this you will be disposed 
to augur something rather whimsical ; and 
you will be perfectly right. The present 
mansion consists of two parts, divided 
from each other by an interval of about 
thirty-four feet, and I propose the new 
building should occupy this interval, and 
thus connect the two dwellings. 

Thus it will be seen how naturally, 
and with how little thought of the 
castles and towers which were to exer- 
cise so great an influence on his life, 
that beloved Abbotsford came _ into. 
being. Neither towers nor battlements 
were thought of till after, when the 
novels had begun to produce a great 
river of gold, which it was the general 
opinion could never dry. Sir Walter, 
alas ! though he loved the picturesque 
so deeply, was still in the undeveloped 
state of what he calls taste, existing in 
his generation, and speaks compla- 
cently of ‘certain canopies which at 
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present adorn the ancient and vener- 
ated the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, which 
are finely carved, being intended for 
the reception of saints.”? ‘ That curi- 
ous building, the Bastille of Edinburgh, 
came down this year; and the mag- 
istrates,”’ he says with triumph, “ very 
politely promised me any part of the 
ornaments which may suit my _ pur- 
pose.”? His dreadful design was to put 
them up as decorations in or on his 
house. There is something, let us be 
thankful, in which we can secure for 
ourselves the endearing position of 
forgiving Sir Walter. He made use of 
some of them to arch over a well, as 
a suburban gardener uses cork and cal- 
careous stones! But he had no such 
weakness among his trees. ‘ Did 1 
tell you,’’ he asks, ‘I have acquired a 
new glen near the lake ? —a quiet, in- 
visible sort of dell, where a witch might 
boil her kettle in happy seclusion 
among old thorn-trees and scattered 
rocks in a deep ravine, totally out of 
sight, urless you fall upon it by acci- 
dent; . .. a strange, secluded ravine, 
full of old thorn-trees, hazels, gueldres 
roses, willows, and so forth, with a 
dashing rivulet, —I call it the Rhym- 
er’s Glen, as it makes part of the scene 
where Thomas the Rhymer is said to 
have met the Queen of the Fairies.’’ 
But better things than scraps of stolen 
ruin and dishonored relics of the past 
were in this building. He pleases him- 
self with the idea of giving work to a 
number of men, ** which is better than 
giving them the suffrage ’’ (this was in 
1812, long before Reform days), and 
adds this pleasing picture : — 


Here I am in full possession of my king- 
dom of Barataria. I have the livelong day 
to toil away among masons and workmen, 
not few in number ; for I assembled forty 
or fifty round a bonfire on the news of the 
battle of Salamanca. To be sure there was 
the attraction of an ocean of whiskey- 
punch, which brought in several occasional 
recruits. The banks of the Tweed looked 
very merry on this glorious occasion, and 
the light of the various bonfires reminded 
me of the old times when they were kin- 
dled for another purpose. 


These were happy days, when all 
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was confusion around, when the family 
bivouacked in the old farmhouse, and 
the workmen hammered and the build- 
ers builded, the sheriff himself taking a 
hand at anything or everything, as the 
humor took him. Never was a house 
that cost or beheld more woe ; never 
one more joyfully, more pleasantly, 
with more genuine satisfaction and 
delight, taken in hand. He built it for 
happy years to come, as we unadvised 
mortals do; but he had his pleasure 
in the doing, which King Solomon in 
his wisdom tells us is the true reward 
of man, a satisfaction never to be taken 
from him; and that is always a com- 
pensation, whatever may be the failure 
of the rest. 

A similar kind of compensation re- 
mained for Scott in another failure, if 
we may call it so, in his life. He was 
not unhappy in his children; there is 
no trace even of disappointment or dis- 
satisfaction in anything he says of 
them, and he says much in these let- 
ters. He was a man to take pleasure 
in the thews and sinews of his eldest 
born, and to feel that a vigorous, hon- 
est, clean-limbed son, with a stout 
heart and a commission in a crack reg- 
iment, was all that any man need de- 
sire; and when that son fulfilled all 
the duties of life by marrying an heir- 
ess, his father looked upon him, it is 
evident, with a certain complacency. 
His letters to this little heiress, evi- 
dently intended to overcome her shy- 
ness and cherish into warmth and life 
a half-developed creature, are almost 
too kind and fatherly. But the heavy 
Hussar and his silly little wife could 
give little real companionship either to 
his great heart or mind. Providence, 
however, here steps in to remedy the 
muddle of nature. Sir Walter found 
the son of his heart in his daughter’s 
husband, Lockhart—the most faith- 
ful, the most understanding of all the 
intimate group surrounding him, first 
in sympathy and affection, his most 
true and filial companion. Lockhart is 
not one of the men whom the world 
approves and divines at the first word, 
as it did, we must allow, to Scott, ever 
so full of brotherly kindness, and too 
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cordial, too great, too natural to be 
misconstrued. The “Scorpion” of 
those keen days of literary strife and 
tumult, his weapons of offence were 
too sharp for peaceful folk. He was 
one of the foremost of that daring 
band which carried the colors of 
‘* Maga” through a hundred conflicts, 
dashing into the lists with wild as- 
saulis upon every adversary, which 
were actuated more by fun and high 
spirits than by personal animosity ; but 
in which many a sharp blow was given, 
and naturally in some cases received, 
though the Blackwood band had a 
sharper point and a more dashing on- 
slaught than any that came against 
them. Sir Walter had reached an age 
when the sympathies no longer go 
completely with any light-horse charge 
of the kind. He could not but be 
amused at the fun, so cleverly done, so 
full of spirit and ‘ go,’? but he shook 
his head at the personalities — notwith- 
standing that he had on occasion fought 
with the same troop, and was always 
on the same side. ‘The ‘ Maga’ is 
charming, manly, liberal, and spirited ; 
such principles, such talents, must at 
once atone for errors or extravagances, 
and command respect where it will not 
be readily yielded,’”’ he says in one of 
the first letters to Lockhart in this col- 
lection. And such a judgment must 
console us for various less approving 
words, uttered in his after anxiety that 
the sharpest satirist of all should with- 
draw himself from the fight when the 
time of settling in life, and choosing a 
sober path for the support of his family 
and establishment of his fortune, had 
come. From the beginning of their 
acquaintance it is evident that Scott 
conceived for Lockhart one of those 
friendships which, like love, often 
arise, at first sight, and form the most 
tenacious, as they are the most spon- 
taneous, links of life. He writes to 
him, in recovering from one of his 
severe fits of illness, while still their 
acquaintance was young, in the follow- 
ing strain ;— 

I thought of you amid all this agony, and 
of the great game which with your parts 
and principles lies before you in Scotland, 
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and having been the only man of letters 
who at least stood by, if he could not sup- 
port, the banner of ancient faith and loy- 
alty, I was mentally bequeathing to you my 
baton, like old Douglas :— 

Take thou the vanguard of the three, 

And bury me by the bracken bush 

That grows upon yon lily lea. 
I believe the women thought I was growing 
light-headed, as they heard me repeat a 
rhyme apparently so little connected with 
my situation. 


And to his other friends, all natu- 
rally full of interest in his daughter’s 
marriage, Sir Walter gives the charac- 
ter of his son-in-law in the most affec- 
tionate terms, describing him to Lady 
Abercorn as ‘a young man of uncom- 
mon talents—indeed, of as promising 
a character as I know.” 


He is highly accomplished, a beautiful 
poet and fine draughtsman, and, what is 
better, of a most honorable and gentle- 
manlike disposition. He is handsome be- 
sides, and I like everything about him, 
except that he is more grave and retired 
than I (who have been all my life some- 
thing of a étourdi) like particularly, but it 
is better than the opposite extreme. In 
point of situation they have enough to live 
upon, and the world for the winning. He 
will probably rise high, as his family are 
rich, his talents excellent, and I have some 
interest ; so I trust it will all do very well. 
Your ladyship will see some very beautiful 
lines of his writing in the last number of a 
very clever periodical publication called 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. ‘ 
On Friday evening [he writes a little later 
to the same correspondent] I gave away 
Sophia to Mr. Lockhart. I own my house 
seems lonely to me since she left us, but 
that is a natural feeling that will soon wear 
off. I have every reason to think I have 
consulted her happiness in the match, as 
became the father of a most attached and 
dutiful daughter, who never in her life 
gave me five minutes’ vexation. In the 
meanwhile the words run strangely in my 
ear :— 


Ah me! the flower and blossom of my house, 
The wind has blown away to other towers. 


And here is a still better indication 
of the close relationship that was to be, 
in a letter to Morritt : — 


To me, as it seems neither of my sons 
have a strong literary turn, the society of a 
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son-in-law possessed of learning and talent 
must be a very great acquisition, and re- 
lieves me from some anxiety with respect 
to a valuable part of my fortune, consisting 
of copyrights, etc., which though advan- 
tageous in my lifetime, might have been 
less so at my decease, unless under the 
management of a person acquainted with 
the nature of such property. All I have to 
fear on Lockhart’s part is a certain rash- 
ness, which I trust has been the effect of 
youth and high spirits joined to lack of 
good advice, as he seems perfectly good- 
humored and very docile. 

It is not perhaps often that this rela- 
tionship turns out so well. The posi- 
tion of the ‘in-laws ”’ (a happy phrase 
which is attributed with we know not 
what reason to her Majesty, than whom 
no one can be better acquainted with 
the article) is often not very apt to 
promote happiness. And it is seldom 
indeed that the new member of a fam- 
ily comes into it with the complete 
and beautiful devotion which Lockhart 
showed to Scott, or is received and 
trusted with the perfect confidence and 
affection which Scott showed to Lock- 
hart. In the latter case there can be 
no doubt of the heartfelt satisfaction of 
the elder man in one who was thus the 
compensation of failures which his 
proud heart never acknowledged, — 
which perhaps his robust and unex- 
aggerated temperament refused even 
to feel. He speaks of his new relation 
as ‘taking in good part the advice I 
ventured to give him about withdraw- 
ing from the personal skirmishes of 
the Magazine which in his new and 
dignified character as a married man, 
and Wilson having become a professor, 
would not do so well as formerly ;”’ 
and adds, “It flatters an old codger 
very much when he finds a young 
friend disposed to listen to him on such 
an occasion; and so far as complete 
acquaintance with literary intrigue 
makes me a competent adviser, I have 
long been an experienced person.”’ 

The climax of this period of happy 
life which Sir Walter enjoyed in his 
new house, with his plantations grow- 
ing and flourishing round him on every 
side, and Tweed flowing by forever, 
the happy thread of music on which all 
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his doings were strung, was when the 
cottage of Chiefswood received Lock- 
hart and his wife. Nobody can have 
forgotten the delightful scene of his 
daily or almost daily arrival at that 
beloved nest which he had arranged 
for his daughter, and in which he now 
found more than the familiar love 
which had been his all his life, the zest 
of brilliant talk, and communion with a 
mind that could understand and call 
forth the treasures of his own. Lock- 
hart responded with all that was in 
him to this wonderful call. How he 
responded, with what insight and per- 
ception, with what knowledge and 
sympathy, the whole world knows. 
We might never have been aware, per- 
haps, we at least of the later genera- 
tion, what manner of man Scott was, 
had it not been for this most fortunate 
marriage. The younger of the two 
was not a happy man like Sir Walter 
by the gift of God, nor did he ever 
attain the greatness which the sanguine 
eyes of his fatherly friend believed in 
for him, in that world that was for the 
winning. He had pangs in his life 
more keen and sharp than Sir Walter, 
in all the tragedy of his ending, ever 
knew. But Lockhart can never be for- 
gotten while literature lasts. He has 
built a monument which is more 
worthy than the “labor of an age in 
piléd stones,” or the ‘ sky-ypiercing 
pyramid disdained by the poet.” It is 
through him that we fully know our 
Scott, and it was through him that a 
great part of the pleasure of Scott’s 
crowning years was fulfilled and made 
most bright. 

We have not tried to quote the let- 
ters from any literary point of view. 
They are admirable to read, and full 
of the most delightful pictures of all 
around him and revelations of himself ; 
but they are not literature, strictly 
speaking, nor to be set forth as exam- 
ples of Scott’s style or of any style. 
They are eminently what they profess 
to be, private letters in which publica- 
tion or any special grace of utterance 
was not thought of. We could collect 
in five minutes a little store of wise or 
of piquant sayings — but to what use ? 
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since happily he is too well known to 
all the world to make such selections 
needful. We all know how the humor 
flows, like the sparkle in one of his 
own streams, flashing out here and 
there without rhyme or reason; and 
how there is scarcely a moment in 
which he does not hum a line of a bal- 
lad, or turn a touch of Shakespeare 
into use, or betray in some other way 
the overflowing from all sources with 
which his mind is full, which has so 
much of its own in store for every 
need. We will not even enter into the 
question why he should have told Lady 
Louisa Stuart, and Morritt, and even 
Joanna Baillie, his secret, but not his 
‘dearest friend,’ the ‘‘ friend of his 
heart,’? Lady Abercorn. Why was 
this? No doubt there was some rea- 
son; but we are wae for that poor 
lady, and feel she has been injured for- 
ever, notwithstanding that the anony- 
mous author of ‘* Waverley”? did send 
her his books. It was a good thought 
to intersperse a few letters from Sir 
Walter’s correspondents among those 
addressed to them. Lady Louisa Stu- 
art is an admirable example of a type 
happily well known and familiar among 
us—the old-fashioned “lady of qual- 
ity,’ related to and connected with 
everybody of note in her generation 
and the previous one, lively of intellect 
and sympathetic of mind, and delighted 
above everything to be the confidant of 
aman of genius, and wear the glory of 
his friendship in her cap as a distinc- 
tion better than diamonds, even though 
these were historical jewels. Lady 
Abercorn is less distinct, but we are 
sorry for her all the same. 

Once more we repeat, we are glad to 
have in these volumes the record of 
Scott’s best and most happy years. 
The wind is still in his sails and the 
sunshine on his way when we leave 
him. It is true that the Lockharts 
had already gone to London, leaving a 
melancholy gap; and that the illness 
which already & plusieurs reprises had 
seized upon him, was making land- 
marks in his life; but no great blow 
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(had fallen as yet, and his noble head 
| was still held high. We remember in 
;one of the books of our childhood, 
|Madame Cottin’s delightful ‘* Eliza- 
'beth,”? what a vague shadow came 
/down upon our childish soul when the 
author, after recounting the triumphant 
| marriage of the much-tried heroine, 
;concluded by saying that she must 
\close the book lest the morrow might 
bring some misfortune to record. 
Why ? we asked wistfully, feeling as if 
all our delight had gone down like a 
house of cards. But we ask why no 
longer. It is the course of nature. 
After all, it was only a gentler course 
of nature which saddened Sir Walter in 
the wintry days of °25. He discon- 
tinues the Abbotsford hunt because old 
friends had passed away, and (sadder 
still) “*I have no young folks to head 
the field.”” He tries to see the good 
side of the Lockharts’ departure, which 
he himself has promoted as for their 
advantage ; but it is ‘a doleful change 
on all sides,’? —‘‘a sore deprivation 
to those who remain behind.’”? And 
Christmas that year is sad. ‘* We are 
dull enough here,’’? he says. “I am 
sitting in my little room off the library, 
with Ginger and Spice to keep me com- 
pany. Mamma and Anne sit at the 
other end, in the little breakfast-parlor, 
over the fire ; and there is our merry 
Christmas, an’t please you.’’ Alas, 
like many other merry Christmases, 
sound of mockery! after the birds 
have gone from the nest. We close 
the book with a little dull ache in our 
heart. To-morrow or another page, as 
Madame Cottin said, must have disas- 
ter to record. 

And so it had; and resulting from 
that disaster one of the noblest specta- 
cles ever set before man —a lesson, 
an example, a consolation. Is disaster 
then what it seems, something malign, 
the crash of evil fate ? or but a spe- 
cially magnificent scene in that great, 
ever-renewed, world-tragedy which it 
is our human business to play out, 
within the eager cognizance of all the 
spheres ? 
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MANETTE was happy for several days 
after she heard of Buscaille’s mishap, 
confiding in the optimistic promises of 
Claude. What had made everything 
appear so changed? What had hap- 
pened? She was free to walk with 
Claude along streets where there was 
no more rioting. Shops were again 
opened. Honest men, instead of glid- 
ing along under the walls of houses, 
walked, as formerly, along the side- 
walks, striking the pavement with their 


canes. Bonnets rouges were seen no 
longer, their red points making, as it 


were, blood spots in the air itself. 
Well-dressed women passed them, chat- 
tering gaily. Manette asked Claude the 
meaning of the change. What had 
become of the sans-culottes ? 

Claude was in the highest spirits. 
‘“‘ Their reign is over,” he said. ‘ That 
evil beast is dead.” 

He told her that the Austrians had 
been defeated ; that the English would 
undoubtedly declare themselves the 
friends of the Republic, and that the 
street tyrants, whose power had been 
based on others’ fear, had gone back 
into obscurity. France was still under 
a Republic ; but it was a Republic mer- 
ciful and just; the Age of Gold was 
about to begin. Manette, who secretly 
sometimes thought that Claude in- 
dulged in too many fine phrases upon 
certain themes, was very willing now 
to hear all he had to say upon this sub- 
ject. ‘‘ Now at last,’’ she cried, “ we 
can go wherever we please, and be 
happy. Let us leave Paris at once.”’ 

One morning, as she was dressing, 
she spoke to Brigette of these things. 
Brigette pricked up her ears as she told 
her of the English. ‘‘ Then coffee will 
be cheaper,” was her only reply. But 
as to the resi, the good woman was 
little disposed to put faith in Claude’s 
views. She did not think that the 
sans-culottes were ready by any means 
to make way for others. 
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Claude had gone early that morning 
to his desk at the office. Manette, as 
usual, waited impatiently for his re- 
turn, and that evening the moment he 
came in she took up the subject. 

*¢ What made him think that the bar- 
riers were still closed? They could 
not be closed always. Might it not be 
possible to get out of Paris? Suppose 
they tried. If they were very pru- 
dent They might walk, for fear 
a cabriolet should attract attention. 
They might possibly have good luck, 
and once beyond the barrier, they could 
walk to Vélizy. She could do it very 
well. She should feel as if she had 
wings.” 

Claude smiled, and said he wished 
she had. Ah, if they were only swal- 
lows! Unhappily, nature had denied 
that privilege to human beings. They 
must be prudent; they must be satis- 
fied with another kind of liberty. If 
he could but live free as a good citizen, 
he, for his part, should be content. 

Manette interrupted him with some 
impatience : ‘* Was it possible that he 
still believed all the foolish things they 
talked of in the sections, to which, hap- 
pily, he had never gone since she had 
come to him? Liberty, indeed! It 
was fine liberty when a citizen of Paris 
could not carry his own head into a 
place of safety, out of reach of those 
who were ready to cut it off. For her 
part, all she asked was liberty to live in 
her own village, in the company of a 
dear, good, foolish fellow who loved to 
talk to her in fine, set phrases. But 
first she wanted an answer to her ques- 
tion. Were the barriers of Paris closed, 
or open — yes or no?” 

“Closed. That is, not always closed, 
but they were always guarded.”’ 

Alas! that came to the same thing, 
she answered eagerly. ‘* But suppose 
we could pass the guards? We might 
seem as if we were walking out arm in 
arm, like an innocent pair of lovers, 
going to take a quiet walk into the 
country.”’ 

No one, she thought, would notice 
them. She would put on her very 
shabbiest dress. 

Claude shook his head. Nothing, he 
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said, would make her look less beauti- 
ful. He dared not run so great a risk. 
Suppose they were arrested ? Suppose 
they were separated ? 

Manette at this gave up the point 
with a sigh. ‘*Then it seems an ad- 
vantage to be ugly,” she said, ‘in 
these days of liberty and revolution.” 

Her lonely life, shut up as she was 
in her small rooms, was very trying to 
her. She began to grow nervous, and 
to fancy she could hardly breathe. In 
the evening she revived when Claude 
came from the office, but during her 
long hours of solitude and needlework 
she began to think he had too little 
enterprise ; that it was his fault that 
she had no recreation but walking to 
and fro in their dismal apartment. 
Then she would blame herself for such 
ungenerous thoughts, and exclaim: 
‘“*How dare I be ungrateful to him, 
who with a true heart so dearly loves 
me, and who has done all it has been 
in his power todo to make me happy ! ”’ 

The first bright days of spring had 
been succeeded by a change of weather. 
The air was bleak, the sky was grey. 
She liked it better so. She had no 
longer to wrestle with her longing for 
the country —that longing which so 
tormented her when stray rays of 
golden sunlight came gliding into her 
room, creeping along the floor up to her 
feet. Yet Manette could not keep her 
thoughts from wandering to Vélizy, 
picturing to herself how the leaves of 
her apple-trees were unfolding in the 
rain. She seemed to be seeing them 
every moment —those dear old apple- 
trees! Soon they would have put on 
all their greenery, and adorned them- 
selves with all their pretty blossoms, 
like tiny pink and white roses scattered 
down upon them from the skies. 

But one morning a cold rain beat 
upon her window-panes, for a high 
wind was blowing, and before long it 
changed to hail. It was a March bliz- 
zard. Manette went to the window. 
It might be a relief to the monotony of 
her life to watch the hailstones falling 
on the sidewalk. She raised one cor- 
ner of the curtain, but let it drop again 
immediately. Standing on the other 
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side of the street she saw two men 
looking up at her windows. Why were 
two there ? 

She could account for one of them. 
She had quite understood that when 
Laverdac had introduced himself to 
her excellent Claude, that it had been 
with the view of gaining his new 
friend’s confidence, and permission to 
bring his wife to visit them. That was 
to be probably a first step in a bolder 
design. He wanted to create opportu- 
nities of seeing her. She had not for- 
gotten how the handsome muscadin had 
looked, at the moment he had bidden 
her good-bye. She knew then that he 
would do his best to renew his inter- 
course with her. 

But who was the other man ? — and 
what could he be doing ? 

The curtains were of thick muslin, 
cross-barred with pink and white. It 
was possible to see through them what 
was passing in the street, and Manette 
was certain, that if she stood back from 
the window, the men could see nothing 
of her but her shadow. There they 
stood, side by side, apparently indiffer- 
ent to the hail; neither liking, as it 
seemed, to give place to the other. 
Laverdac was wrapped in his brown 
lévite, with its fur collar, and held his 
formidable black-thorn stick with its 
heavily leaded head. 

The other —— 

The other was a short, thin man, 
with a long, sharp face. He had an 
overhanging forehead, and his nose 
was like the beak of a bird of prey. It 
was arched in the centre, and ended in 
a sharp point ; it was a caricature of 
the typical nose of the old French 
noblesse. 

He wore the usual carmagnole, but 
his waistcoat was made of fine cloth, 
striped with the three national colors. 
Over it floated the loose ends of one of 
those enormous white muslin cravats, 
which no one suspected of being a 
ci-devant any longer dared to wear. 
His breeches were of a coarse material, 
brown like his carmagnole; but they 
were very tight, and were tucked into 
boots of soft leather, evidently made 
by a good boot-maker. But with all 
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this he wore a formidable sword, a 
sign of his being an important member 
of his section, and on his head was set 
the bonnet rouge. 

Everything about him was a careful 
combination of the present and the 
past. Part of his dress was muscadin, 
and part sans-culotte. The carmagnole 
atoned for the cravat ; the bonnet rouge 
for the well-made boots. The long 
sword excused a slight remnant of 
dandyism. 

Manette, when she had noted this, 
drew back further from the window. 
The man alarmed her. She did not 
doubt but that some sinister purpose 
was the cause of his being there. He 
impressed her as having been a man of 
high station in better times, who had 
sold himself to his new masters. But 
what could he want of her? Was 
it her he wanted? Or could it be 
Claude ? 

She fancied for a moment that he 
might be one of those vile creatures 
called ‘* observers,” in the pay of one 
of those committees that held the lives 
and fortunes of so many men and 
women in their hands. Perhaps he 
was watching Laverdac? But no— 
he did not look like one of those grov- 
elling mercenaries. He was evidently 
trying to disguise a certain varnish of 
former elegance which clung to him 
still. His meeting with Laverdac un- 
der her windows must be accounted, 
she thought, rather an unfortunate ac- 
cident, than a direct menace to herself 
and Claude. She had a horrible pre- 
sentiment that evil was going to come 
of it ; something cold and sharp, like a 
knife blade, seemed suddenly to pierce 
her heart. 

And Laverdac the dandy, the gallant, 
gay Lothario that he was —how rash 
it was of him to cross the path of such 
aman 3; one whom he might have seen 
ata glance belonged to the tyrant with 
a thousand heads. 

Then suddenly she rose from the 
chair into which she had sunk while 
making these reflections. Some one 
was knocking at her door. 

She ran back to the window. The 
two men were not there. Which of 
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them had first gone away? What 
meant this knocking at her door as 
soon as they had parted ? 

She was alone. She would not open 
it. 
Laverdac probably had not had pa- 
tience to wait till his wife was ready 
to come with him to pay her a visit. 
Manette knew that Emilie was sharp- 
sighted, and was not likely to hurry 
herself to come to see her. Had her 
husband dared to come alone ? 

Yet, after all, Claude had not forbid- 
den such a visit. The true-hearted 
fellow had never dreamed of doing so. 
He had entire confidence in his young 
wife. Even if he had had the slightest 
suspicion that she was an object of 
especial interest to Laverdac, he would 
have taken no precautions, being quite 
sure that she was capable, by herself, 
of repelling his advances. And indeed 
she felt herself equal to the occasion. 
Nevertheless, it would be better to 
avoid any encounter. ‘* Go on knock- 
ing, my good sir,”’ she thought, ‘ since 
you are one who, having on one occa- 
sion rendered generous service to a 
woman, now wish to make her pay you 
for it!” 

The door of the room opened. Old 
Brigette entered, saying: ‘ Citizen 
Cilly asks if you will see him ?”’ 

Manette turned pale. It was not 
Laverdac but the other man who had 
knocked ; and that other was Cilly ! 
Cilly!—the ci-devant who had gone 
over to the sans-culottes ; the ex-vicomte 
who affected to despise his birthright. 
She had guessed that the man she saw 
across the street must be wearing some 
disguise. She looked upon him now 
as a kind of Judas. 

It was Cilly !— the enemy of Claude 
in the Section Poissonitre, of whom 
he had spoken to her once or twice 
before he left the Rue de Bussy ; and 
he knew so well that danger threatened 
him from this man’s hate, that he had 
never since mentioned his name. 

Cilly had met Brigette on the land- 
ing. She had opened the door for him, 
at once aware that he was a personage 
it would not do to contradict or to gain- 
say. He now resumed the manners of 
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an ex-viscount, for, instead of follow- 
ing the old servant into the room, as he 
might have done like a true Jacobin, 
he remained politely waiting in the 
ante-chamber. 

Manette rallied her courage. All 
her powers of perception were at once 
awake. Ah! the mockery of events. 
A moment before she had been pre- 
paring herself for an interview with 
Laverdac, and now a far more danger- 
ous encounter was before her. 

“The Citizen Cilly, did you say ?”’ 
she exclaimed, loud enough to be 
heard in the ante-chamber, —‘ but I 
do not know him.”’ 

Citizen Cilly’s great sword clanked 
against the tiled pavement in the ante- 
room, but the ex-viscount knew how to 
manage it. He was not like Buscaille, 
and sans-culottes of his stamp, who 
had known nothing of the distinctive 
weapon of a gentleman until they 
picked up some knowledge of it in a 
fencing-gallery. He made his appear- 
ance on the threshold as Manette 
spoke, holding his bonnet rouge in his 
hand. 

“Is the Citoyenne Cézaron quite 
sure she does not know me ?”’ he said 
courteously. 

Yet the sharp tones of his voice 
seemed to cut through the air. ‘* Has 
he whom she loves never spoken to 
her of me ?”’ 

‘¢ Never, citizen.” 

She looked full in his face. He 
seemed to devour her with his gloomy 
eyes, eyes deep set under his heavy 
brows, on either side his eagle’s beak. 

‘‘ Those who told me you were beau- 
tiful, citoyenne,” he said, ‘made no 
mistake.”’ 

She bowed slightly, but she made no 
answer. She did not offer him a chair, 
but remained standing. 

“The Citizen Cézaron no doubt is 
absent ?”’ said the visitor. 

‘‘ He is at his office as he always is at 
this hour.”’ 

“The office of Citizen Grégoire — 
Rue Grenelle-Honoré ? ”’ 

“‘ Citizen Cilly is apparently well in- 
formed as to the habits of my hus- 
band.” 
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This speech meant: ‘If you know 
all this why do you lose time in ques- 
tioning me; come to the point at 
once.”” He answered ; — 

“IT beg your pardon. I was not 
aware until an hour ago, that the Citi- 
zen Cézaron had been married, and I 
think that the municipal officer would 
be as much surprised to hear it as I 
have been.”’ 

Manette trembled. Though she had 
done her best to entrench herself be- 
hind a barrier of cold distrust, this man 
had found at once the one weak place 
in her defences. 

** However,” he said, ‘‘do not be 
embarrassed by a matter not worth 
thinking of, citoyenne. Superstitious 
observances and old-time prejudices 
have ended with those who maintained 
and asserted them. Love is now free.” 

Manette could hardly breathe. Her 
eyes filled with tears. They were tears 
of shame, of impotence, of anger. 
Claude had once said to her: ‘If they 
question me about you, I shall tell 
them that you are my wife by the laws 
of nature.”” And she had answered 
indignantly : ‘ I will contradict you. I 
will tell them we are married before 
God.’ Yet now that the moment for 
such a protest had come, that cry of 
her conscience did not rise coura- 
geously to her pale lips. Prudence 
withheld the words before she uttered 
them. Was prudence, then, another 
word for deceit and want of courage ? * 

** Citizen Cézaron,” resumed Cilly, 
‘is a most happy man, whether he has 
asked the law to sanction his new bliss, 
or only nature.”’ 

At the repetition of a word so hateful 
to Manette, she trembled. She was no 
longer eager to brave this man; some 
spring seemed to have been broken 
within her. She gave Cilly a beseech- 
ing look. Had she, then, fallen so low 
as to implore him not to overwhelm 
her with shame by his words ? 

He, smiling as well as his thin lips 
could smile, seemed to her to look more 
cruelthan ever. His teeth were white ; 
his hands were delicate; he had a 
favorite gesture which he seemed to 
have derived from the days when he 
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wore lace ruffles. He pushed back the 
loose sleeves of his carmagnole as if he 
were still playing with lace frills. 

** Modesty is the most attractive at- 
tribute of beauty,’ he said. “I am 
aware, citoyenne, that you have not yet 
found time to be publicly married. 
You left the house of your uncle, Citi- 
zen Andrey, in anger, and sought ref- 
uge in the arms of the Citizen Cézaron. 
Parbleu ! he was a lucky man.”’ 

‘* Tf my uncle’s guardianship had be- 
come insupportable to me, what law, 
citizen, hindered my renouncing it ?”’ 

*¢ By that law of holy liberty —lib- 
erty which belongs to you as it does to 
every human creature, you did well,” 
he said, ‘‘ your conduct was not blame- 
worthy. Your indignation was quite 
justified. Buscaille is a good patriot.” 

** Ah!” cried Manette, now utterly 
overcome. ‘Then you know. If so, 
Citizen Cilly, you must understand —”’ 

“That Citizen Buscaille is not one 
likely to prove an acceptable lover.”’ 
And he burst out laughing. 

** Citizen,’’ interposed Manette, ‘* you 
have not yet told me how it happened 
that a matter of such small importance 
can have reached you.” 

The gaiety of the ex-viscount by no 
means reassured her. His laugh was 
harsh, not hearty. 

‘“*T can quite understand,” he said, 
“that the pretensions of Citizen Bus- 
caille made you look round for means 
of escape. I fancy I see him at your 
feet, an ape adoring Venus! But do 
not think that your precipitate depar- 
ture from your uncle’s house, cito- 
yenne, is a matter of no importance. 
Are you so ill-informed of what is go- 
ing on at present that you ask how 
such things are known? Do you not 
know that we all have a thousand eyes 
upon us? Mutual surveillance is the 
safeguard of liberty.” 

‘It seems to me,’’ said Manette 
bravely, ‘‘ that Liberty would be more 
at liberty were she not held by a 
chain.” 

“The time for that will come. The 
enemies of the Revolution must first 
perish. Mistrust is the security good 
citizens have against the foes of lib- 
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erly. When nobody remains whom 
patriots should strike they will lay 
down their arms. We must all desire 
that that time should arrive, but must 
await it patiently. Citoyenne, be not 
too prompt with incautious words.”’ 

The warning was seasonable. Its 
tone, though harsh, was apparently not 
threatening. Manette tried to smile. 

‘“*T thank you, citizen,’ she said. 
‘*The object of your visit, I conclude, 
was to instruct me.” 

**Tt was to say to you something that 
you may find it useful to know, and 
which you had better repeat to your 
husband. Citizen Cézaron some time 
since took it into his head that I was 
not friendly to him.”’ 

‘¢ Some time ago! 

*T am his friend. 
been so at heart.” 

“There are different ways of show- 
ing friendliness.”’ 

“True, citoyenne. There are, for 
example, those of certain muscadins, 
who, having scraped acquaintance with 
a lady’s husband, —sufficient, let us 
say, to have obtained information as 
to the hours he will be away, take up 
their station opposite his wife’s win- 
dows.”’ 

‘Which proves that the wife has 
given them no encouragement to call 
on her.”’ 

“That is true also, Citoyenne Cé- 
zaron. But though time flies fast, 
hours may seem long to a beautiful 
woman who sits in her rooms alone. 
The gallant may cherish hopes, —and 
if the husband knew és 

‘Patriots go more directly to the 
point,’ interrupted Manette. ‘In- 
stead of standing opposite a house, 
they venture boldly into it.” 

*¢ Well said, citoyenne ! ”’ 

They looked each other in the face, 
There was brief silence between them. 

‘Tam beginning to fully appreciate 
you,”’ said Cilly. ‘‘ You have as much 
cleverness as you have beauty.”’ 

‘“*T am much honored by the compli- 
ment,” she said, with a slight shrug of 
her shoulders; ‘but I should have 
preferred to receive a few words in 
explanation of your visit. Frankly, 


But now ?” 
I have always 
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citizen, what has brought you to see 
me ?” 

“T have told you that already. I 
have some advice to offer you. The 
placard on the door of this house has 
informed the section that Citizen Cé- 
zaron has a wife, although no one was 


aware of his being married. I am 
obliged to put things plainly. I ask 


your pardon.” 

“Oh!” she replied, shuddering. 
*¢ And what then, citizen ? ”’ 

‘Then the section with one voice 
cried ; ‘ What! is Citizen Cézaron still 
living ? We thought he was dead.’ ”’ 

** Did they say that ? ” 

‘*T think some of them said that Cit- 
izen Cézaron was one of the emigrés.”’ 

‘¢ They were liars and cowards !” 

‘¢ On the contrary,” said Cilly, “ they 
were honest patriots. In their eyes, to 
neglect, even for one day, to do work 
for the Revolution, shows that a man 
has no heart in the good cause. It is 
six months since Citizen Cézaron has 
shown himself at the meetings of the 
section.”’ 

** Do not let them blame him for it!” 
she cried. ‘Tell them I kept him 
from going to the section. If he had 
not been afraid of making me unhappy, 
he would have gone there in spite of 
me. Tell them so! Tell them the 
truth. You pride yourselves on being 
sincere.”’ 

‘Don’t think of such a thing, cito- 
yenne. You would only compromise 
yourself ; and would you select me for 
your accuser ?”’ 

‘¢ But it must be done!’ she cried, 
coming towards him with her hands 
held out. “It is the truth. Truth 
always should be told, should it not ? 
I give you full permission to have me 
arrested if it is necessary. What does 
it matter ? What does my life signify ? 
Save him !”’ 

He had seized her two white hands. 
She tried to draw them back, but he 
held them fast in his. 

“You may trust to me,” he said. 
“ And if the piece of advice I am about 
to give you is not thoroughly under- 
stood by Citizen Cézaron, you must 
allow me to come back here and repeat 
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it to him in your presence. You shall 
be judge.” 

‘So be it, then,” she said. 
must he do ?”’ 

He must show himself at the next 
meeting of the section. He must act 
wisely if he wishes to retain his happi- 
ness. He must be on his guard against 
the animosity of Buscaille, the effects 
of which he would have already felt 
had not that excellent citizen been 
stricken down by a vile, cowardly aris- 
tocrat. Iam the president of the Rev- 
olutionary Committee of the Section 
Poissonitre.”’ 

“Ah!” she exclaimed excitedly : 
‘¢ then you are our master !”’ 

‘There are no longer any masters, 
citoyenne. Learn to speak the new 
language.’’ And, pressing the hands 
of the young wife which he still held, 
the ex-viscount smiled. 

‘*T can do much,” he said, “for 
Claude Cézaron, if he will only help 
me. But I cannot defend an absentee 
before the good patriots of our section. 
The section is about to proceed to the 
election of a new general-command- 
ant of the National Guard to succeed 
General Santerre, who has been or- 
dered to proceed to La Vendée to put 
down the rebels. It will be a good 
time for Citizen Cézaron to reappear 
amongst us.”’ 

‘““Yes,”’ she said, ‘‘a good opportu- 
nity. And what instructions am I to 
give to Claude? Am I to tell him he 
will do well to follow your lead? Your 
opinions, I know, are always on the 
winning side.” 

“‘ Do not jest, citoyenne. My course 
is the safe course.’’ And he let her 
two hands drop from his own. 

“‘T wish you good-morning, Citoyenne 
Cézaron.”’ 

He left the room. Manette stood 
motionless. Her heart seemed like 
ice. She listened mechanically to the 
clank of her visitor’s sword as he de- 
parted; the renegade, the dangerous 
scoundrel, the snake in the grass ! — 
who had dared to present himself to 
her in the guise of a friend. She un- 
derstood perfectly that his object in 
this visit had been to see herself ; and 


‘What 
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that thenceforward, holding, as he did, 
Claude’s life in his hand, she would 
find it impossible to prevent his visits. 

That evening when Claude came 
home she would be forced to say to 
him: *‘ You must go back to the sec- 
tion.”? In other words, she would be 
sending him into deadly, daily danger. 
And what made it worse was that she 
foresaw that he would say at once: 
“TI told you so. A man ought not to 
neglect his duties as a citizen.” 

Recovering a little strength she went 
back to the window and raised a corner 
of the curtain. The ci-devant, present 
president of the Revolutionary Com- 
mittee of the Section Poissoniére, was 
going down the street with short, quick 
steps, his long sword every now and 
then striking the pavement. Manette 
swore @ solemn oath to herself: ‘If 
you take him from me — hetween you 
and me it shall be life or death ! ”’ 


xI. 

MANETTE awoke with a start one 
morning. The rappel was being beaten 
in the street. 

The drummer passed their house. 
She listened attentively. There were 
other drums beating in the distance. 
She thought: “Is there again about 
to be what people call ‘a day’?” 
Claude was still fast asleep. He lay on 
his back with one hand under his 
head. He had not heard the drums. 
He had not stirred. 

Manette got softly out of bed, and 
opened the window. Almost opposite 
to the house in which they lived was a 
deserted mansion. Its owners had 
emigrated. In its yard were handsome 
trees. Its window panes were broken, 
its blinds had been wrenched from 
their hinges. As the property of emi- 
grés it had been visited by agents of 
the section. On the iron railing of the 
courtyard was a placard bearing the 
fatal notice: NATIONAL PROPERTY. 
But the trees, which for a month past 
had been dressed in all their greenery, 
filled the air of the close street with an 
odor of the spring. Manette inhaled it 
eagerly. Claude was still asleep. She 
went back to her place, but sat up in 
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bed contemplating the sleeping figure 
of him to whom she had given her 
whole life till death should part them. 
He seemed to her no longer the man 
she had loved before her marriage. 

Possibly this Claude was the better 
man of the two. 

He was honest, he was trustworthy ;. 
but he had an optimism which she 
could not share. She must love him. 
as he was,— for his kind, true, noble 
heart. But she could not share his 
enthusiasms. She gave a little smile, 
and said softly to herself: ‘* Ah, yes, 
dear Claude, it is for your true heart 
that I love you.” 

She had often heard it said that after 
the first months of love and marriage 
comes a reaction. That married life 
becomes for a time difficult, when hus- 
band and wife have no further discov- 
eries to make in one another. But 
Manette fancied Claude could have 
found nothing in her that he had not 
known from childhood. She was what 
she had always been : eager, impetuous, 
tender, maybe proud. Ah, if she could 
only have imparted to him some of 
her own strength of will, strength of 
disgust, strength of resentment even! 
But possibly, a keen sense of oppres- 
sion that must be borne nevertheless, 
was less a masculine than a feminine 
virtue. 

And the men whom she had seen 
during the last few months were none 
of them the equals of her Claude! 
Some were selfish and cowardly, like 
her uncle Andrey; some were ema- 
nations from the bottomless pit, like 
Cilly ; some were careless and light- 
minded, like Laverdac. The only really 
good man of them all was Claude, her 
husband. 

But yet, living shut up alone as she 
had been doing, except during the few 
hours that she passed with Claude, 
seemed to make life so narrow, so 
dreary. She had grown so accustomed 
to her husband that she now ceased to 
observe him ; there was nothing about 
him that she did not know. The flaws 
in his character belonged to all good 
men in those dreadful, dreadful times. 
| He was easily imposed upon ; he loved 
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to use fine phrases. But he was just, 
he was honest, he was kind. Alas! 
he was one of those sheep who try to 
howl like wolves, until the wolves de- 
vour them. 

Tears came into Manette’s eyes ; she 
knew too well who was the wolf who 
would devour Claude. And yet Cilly 
had not reappeared in the house in the 
Rue de l’Echéquier. His one and only 
visit had been a month ago. 

The drum came back along the 
street. Claude stirred, opened his 
eyes, and saw Manette sitting up in 
bed. His first thought was to kiss her. 
She smiled as he did so. 

‘‘ What is the rappel beating for? 
Something must be on foot,’’ he cried. 
‘You had better have staid asleep, 
dear.”’ 

As Claude said this he sprang hastily 
out of bed, and began to dress himself, 
all the time uttering a perfect flood of 
words. 

Did she want to know what was 
likely to go on that day? Parbleu! 
General Santerre in La Vendée had 
met with a reverse. That was not sur- 
prising. What was wanted in La 
Vendée was a soldier who knew his 
business, and they had sent a brewer. 
The news had come the night before. 
The sections were assembling. And 
other news had come in, very much 
the same thing. Emigrés had come 
back to Paris and were plotting in con- 
cealment. The thing most to be feared 
was the feud between the followers of 
Robespierre and the Girondists — the 
Brissotins some called them. The 
Girondists had many friends in the 
Faubourg Poissoniére. Citizen Cilly 
himself was not decided as to what 
part he should take. He would prob- 
ably take his cue from Garat, one of 
the ministers. He had been seen at 
the Palais Egalité in close conference 
with Citizen Julian de Carentan, one 
ef that minister’s ‘‘ observers.’’ Garat 
was keeping dark as to his opinions. 
In the Commune a great effort was 
being made to elect General Hanriot 
as general-commandant — Hanriot, who 
now commanded in the Section Sans- 
Culottes. Cilly did not seem much in 
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favor of Hanriot, and regretied the 
split in the Convention. As for him- 
self, he —Claude Cézaron — meant to 
speak out boldly. He meant to tell the 
section that the sans-culottes needed 
the support of the moderates, and that 
the moderates —less bold but not less 
pure than the sans-culottes — could not 
do without their energy to inspire 
them. He felt sure that the section 
would approve his speech. Cilly had 
promised to lead off the applause. 
Cilly, at the bottom of his heart, was 
in favor of Raffet, who commanded 
in the Section Bonne Nouvelle. He 
would make a much better general of 
the National Guard than Hanriot, who 
half the time was intoxicated. 

Manette lay looking at the ceiling, 
but she did not lose a word. Ah, how 
well she knew her husband! How 
everything he said corresponded with 
the opinion she was forming of him ! 
During his speech her thoughts ran in 
these words : — 

Had emigrés indeed come back to 
Paris? What madness! They had 
purchased safety and liberty by exile, 
—what could have induced them to 
venture back again ? 

So the Robespierreists were about 
to join issue with the Girondists. 
Well; what did it signify which party 
got the upper hand? But Claude had 
mentioned Cilly’s name,—had men- 
tioned it more than once, and she 
trembled. 

Cilly had spoken to her of the com- 
ing election of a general-commandant ; 
he had told her plainly that Citizen 
Cézaron’s safest course would be to 
follow his opinion. But now it seemed 
that he was undecided — that he would 
not openly declare his opinion. And 
what could be his object in putting 
Claude foremost in this matter ? 

Claude was to be the leading 
speaker at the section. He would say 
—ah! he would always say what was 
very true and very just. He would 
discourse about union, reconciliation 
—empty words and mere chimeras ! 
Again the name of Cilly was on his 
lips. Manette’s impulse was to cry 
out :— 
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‘‘ Ah! be upon your guard |” 

But what would be the use? She 
held her peace. Only when she heard 
him speak of Hanriot as a drunkard, 
her face wore an expression of disgust. 
Claude noticed it. 

‘* Ah, Manette, you will never learn 
to like the sans-culottes,’ he said. 
“The first one you ever saw was Bus- 
caille. He is the ugliest of them all.”’ 

He laughed ; but Manette frowned. 
To her the joke seemed unbearable. 
Claude finished dressing, and came to 
kiss her. It was his daily good-bye 
kiss, but she did not return it as usual. 
Claude spoke of the omission as he 
went out; but she took no notice. 
She did not utter a word. 

Only as the door closed she whis- 
pered softly to herself : — 

‘You are not my Claude !” 

No; he was not the man she thought 
she had inspired with her own ideas, 
her predilections, and her detestations. 
That man the traitor Cilly had taken 
from her, when he forced him to return 
to the section, and now that miserable 
ci-devant had found an ally in Claude ! 

Claude had been turned against sans- 
culottism when that fatal taste for prom- 
inence in politics, which she foresaw 
would be his ruin, had led to his expul- 
sion from his home. This thought led 
Manetie back to the Rue de Bussy. 
How far off in the past seemed her 
life there! And through how many 
changes had not her heart passed since 
the days she dwelt there ! 

First, there had been the excitement 
of having escaped from an accursed 
snare ; the intoxication and the new- 
ness of young love; then an absorb- 
ing desire to consecrate the happiness 
which was to last her lifetime ; then 
her great joy—her sense of having 
recovered her self-respect after the 
priest’s visit ; her courage after that in 
enduring long days of loneliness ; her 
remorse when she found that courage 
failing her; the happiness that per- 
vaded her whole being when Claude 
came home at night ; the pride of be- 
ing everything to him, of knowing him 
to be everything to her; then the sat- 
isfaction of inspiring his more pliant 
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soul with her own courage and energy 
—of having, as it were, his conscience 
in her hands. 

Then suddenly, after Cilly’s visit, 
came the destruction of her happiness. 
All her work was shattered by Claude’s 
return to the section. Her anger was 
hot against Cilly, when she thought 
how he had taken from her her own 
Claude. And then she thought with 
bitterness of heart that now while she 
knew herself to be still wholly his, he 
was becoming only half of what he 
once had been to her. She felt dis- 
gusted at herself, and a vague dread 
came upon her of the future. 

Old Brigette interrupted her reverie. 
She brought her a cup of chocolate, a 
rare dainty in those times. When she 
was up and dressed she went and sat 
in the window, looking at the green 
boughs waving softly on the other side 
of the street. She cared for nothing 
now but the sight of something that 
reminded her of the country. Suddenly 
she heard Claude’s step in the ante- 
chamber. Surely she had forgoiten 
how time passed. What hour could it 
be? She turned pale, and asked her- 
self: ‘* What could have happened ?”’ 

Nothing but what was pleasant. 
Claude’s face looked very bright. The 
rappel, beaten that morning, had been 
all a mistake. The sections had put 
off their meetings till the next day. 
When he learned this he had gone to 
his office. There a surprise awaited 
him: a note from Citizen Legouvé, 
enclosing an order for a box that even- 
ing at the Theatre de la Republique. 

He had at once sent word to Citizen 
Laverdac, whose wife had accepted the 
invitation. They were to meet at the 
Palais Egalité, and after the play they 
were to sup together at Fiquet’s at the 
Rocher de Cancale in the Rue Mon- 
torgueil. He was sure such a plan 
could not fail to give pleasure to Ma- 
nette, who had been shut up in her 
own room so long. 

Manette listened, and this time she 
could agree to all he said. It was true 
that she had long been a prisoner, 
and now that Citizen Cézaron had 
made his peace with his section, he 
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was no longer compelled to conceal his 
wife. 

The performance was to commence 
at five o’clock. Claude Cézaron and 
his wife walked to the Rue du Fau- 
bourg Poissonitre, where they took a 
cabriolet. The citoyenne wore on her 
head a tall muslin cap, which stood 
straight up from her forehead, with 
three little puffs, between which 
showed a blue ribbon, to which was 
attached the invariable cockade. Un- 
der a lace edging floated her fair curls. 
Her beautiful hair was gathered into a 
large knot behind, from which some 
longer curls depended on her shoul- 
ders. She wore a large white hand- 
kerchief, covering her bust, but it was 
open in front so that it showed her 
throat ; the crossed ends passed through 
a sash of blue satin. She had put on, 
besides, a white silk skirt striped red 
and blue, the present made her by Cit- 
izen Grégoire. 

The cabriolet being open, and the 
wind in their faces, it somewhat de- 
ranged the fair curls, but it called up 
color in the cheeks of the young wife, 
which in her long seclusion had some- 
what lost their bloom. 

The cab stopped. The citizen and 
citoyenne entered the gardens of the 
Palais Egalité. Manette hurried Claude 
along. The open air, the change of 
scene, excited her; she was joyous 
and animated. At that early hour the 
gardens of the Palais Egalité were still 
frequented by such decent folks as 
dared to come abroad, —later the place 
would be avoided by them. 

Everybody turned as Manette passed 
to have a look at so beautiful a woman. 
Laverdac, who was coming towards 
them down another path with Emilie, 
let his wife’s hand slip from his arm. 
The Citoyenne Laverdac rushed into 
the arms of her few-hours friend, while 
her husband stood behind her, gazing 
‘at Manette, so fresh and brilliant in her 
beauty, and forgetting to greet Claude 
“Cézaron. 

Little Emilie wore a rather tall hat, 
running up almost to a point, and 
turned up at the brim. It was made of 
pink satin, crossed by two folds of 
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purple of the same material ; a bow of 
purple ribbon adorned it on the left, 
while on the right she had fastened 
some feathers and some roses. The 
colors, pink and purple, also appeared 
on her bodice, which was of purple, 
trimmed with large pink buttons. On 
her skirt of white muslin she had also 
two tiny purple flounces, caught up at 
intervals with something pink. One 
was half-way up the skirt, the other at 
the bottom. Emilie had put her cock- 
ade under the shadow of her bunch of 
feathers and roses. 

Claude offered his arm to the Cito- 
yenne Laverdac, who did not accept it 
without a slight hesitation. However, 
when she took it, it was with a good 
grace; and small and plump as she 
was, she hardly seemed to touch the 
ground with her feet as she walked 
beside him. Her little face looked 
charmingly fresh and rosy under her 
new hat, but she kept looking furtively 


iat Laverdac who came behind them 


with the Citoyenne Cézaron on_ his 
arm. He was saying to Manette : — 

**I bless the chance which enables 
me at last to meet you.” 

“Citizen Laverdac, blessing is no 
longer in fashion. You must not bless 
anything nowadays, you know.”’ 

‘* Please listen to me seriously.”’ 

** Why do youspeak of chance? Was 
it chance that put you the other day in 
Claude’s path ?”’ said Manette, laugh- 
ing. 

‘* He gave me permission to call on 
you, but ——” 

‘** But I had given you none.” 

**T thought I ought to be discreet, in 
spite of my wishes.”’ 

“You do right to inform me _ that 
your discretion was involuntary. You 
could not have come to see me without 
bringing your wife with you.”’ 

*¢ Emilie never cares to visit.”’ 

‘**It seems to me rather that she pays 
me the compliment of being a little 
jealous. It must be your fault. You 
alone could have put such a thing into 
her head.” 

If the Citoyenne Cézaron could not 
resist the temptation to indulge in 
what seemed to her an innocent flirta- 
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tion, the inclination to do so was pro- 
moted by her surroundings. 

The day was fine, the garden gay. 
Women who passed her looked at her 


with envy. Their glances flattered 
her. Men, seated before the doors of 


the cafés, evidently admired her. She 
felt herself beautiful, and the sensation 
was new and delightful. Then, too, 
the embarrassed air of Laverdac amused 
her. He had turned pale when he 
caught sight of her; he spoke to her 
in a broken voice ; he had completely 
the air of an unlucky lover. Emilie’s 
manifest uneasiness was another in- 
centive to continue the game she had 
begun. It grew interesting. She 
thought she would give Citoyenne La- 
verdac a useful lesson. 

But the walk was short from the gar- 
den to the theatre. The opposite side 
of the street when they reached the 
Rue Honoré was bordered by bonnets 
rouges. The two well-dressed women 
on their appearance were greeted by 
insulting cries. Emilie’s pretty hat 
was an especial object of derision. 
Manette’s red, blue, and white skirt 
ought to have appeased the eager pa- 
triots, but it did not. They howled 
and yelled at the aristocrats in disguise. 

Laverdac grew very angry at this, 
which by no means displeased the lady 
on his arm. 

‘Those brutes are the strongest 
now,” he cried, ‘but our turn: will 
come some day.” 

And what was Claude saying to 
Emilie? Manette would have been 
willing to bet that he was calling the 
bawlers ‘ good citizens, led astray by 
their patriotism.”’ 

The theatre that the two couples 
were about to enter was a very pretty 
one. Louit, the architect, had built it 
three years before, and had bestowed 
much pains on its interior and decora- 
tions. It stood at the corner of what 
was then the Rue Saint Honoré, be- 
tween the Palais Royal and the Rue 
Richelieu. It had been first called the 
Theatre du Palais Royal. But. in the 
spring of 1791 a quarrel had broken out 
between the members of the Comédie 
Francaise, and the Comediens Fran- 
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gais, and Talma, Dugazon, Monvel, 
Grandmesnil, with Mesdames Vestris, 
Desgarcins, and Dubois had gone over 
to this new theatre, which changed its 
name, and became the Theatre de la 
Rue Richelieu ; in 1792 it has become 
the Theatre de la Republique. 

The secessionists had on their side 
the genius of Talma, and the skill of 
the dramatist, Marie-Joseph Chénier, 
who wrote plays that, without shocking 
the respectables, continued to delight 
the sans-culottes. The auditorium had 
four stories of boxes and a triple line 
of stalls. Under the boxes, of what 
might be called the dress circle, were 
the baignoires, small, obscure boxes, 
very popular with amateurs. The oc- 
cupants of the pit were all seated ; they 
were no longer, as formerly, obliged to 
stand. Down with the inequalities of 
days that were now past! Talma, 
Dugazon, Monvel, and the Citoyenne 
Vestris, — all were now democrats ! 
They acted in the cause of glory and 
the Revolution, without much prospect 
of great gain, the most expensive 
places being only six francs, while the 
baignoires and stage-boxes were four 
francs fifty centimes. 

The Citizen and Citoyenne Cézaron, 
Citizen and Citoyenne Laverdac took 
their seats in one of the front boxes on 
the first tier. They were opposite the 
stage. . When Citizen Legouvé asked 
complimentary tickets from the actors 
at the Republique, they always sent 
him those for the best places. They 
did not confer their favors by halves. 

The curtain was about to rise on the 
play advertised for the performance of 
the evening : ‘* Fénelon ; or, the Nuns 
of Cambrai,’”? by Marie-Joseph Ché- 
nier. 

The part of Fénelon was taken by 
Monvel; that of Elmance, command- 
ant of Cambrai, by Talma. These 
were the two leading male characters, 
besides which there were two minor 
ones, & mayor and a priest, played by 
Desprez and Berville. There were 
four female paris: Héloise, Madame 
Vestris; Amélie, Madame _ Simon ; 
Isaure, Madame Desprez; and an ab- 
bess, Madame Valérye. In addition 
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there were clergy, nuns, municipal 
officers, and citizens of Cambrai. The 
play was in five acts. The first passed 
in a cell ina convent ; the second and 
fourth in its subterranean dungeons ; 
the third and fifth in the archiepisco- 
pal palace. 

The plot of the story was briefly this : 
An orphan girl— barely fifteen — 
who has been brought up in the con- 
vent, is about to take the veil. But 
she cannot do so of her own free will. 
She confides her repugnance to Sister 
Isaure, who has had charge of her 
from infancy. She then ventures to do 
the same thing to the abbess, who 
sternly and pitilessly informs her that 
she must either become a nun or 
be prepared to endure the most cruel 
treatment. Sister Isaure adds to the 
young girl’s terror by telling her that 
in the dungeons of the convent there is 
a woman who, having, like Amélie, 
refused to take the veil, and consecrate 
to God a heart already given to a hu- 
man creature, has been for fifteen 
years forced to lie upon cold stones, 
and be fed with bread and water. 
Amélie desires to see this unhappy 
Héloise, and their interview is heart- 
rending. Héloise tells her 
was herself the daughter of a princely 
house. She had loved Elmance, a 
young officer in the king’s service, but 
her father would not give his consent 
to the marriage. He was a stern and 
haughty nobleman, and considered it 
a mésalliance. To punish her he had 
placed her in the hands of the abbess 
of Cambrai, though she was about 
to become a mother. The abbess, as 
Amélie must know, is a cruel woman. 
Héloise is thrown into prison, when 
she gives birth to a daughter, who 
at once is taken from her, and who, if 
living, would be about the age of her 
young visitor. Amélie, in her turn, 
tells the story of her forlorn and name- 
less infancy, and of course mother and 
daughter recognize at once their rela- 
tion to each other. 

In the archiepiscopal palace, in the 
third act, Fénelon is conversing with 
Elmance, the military commandant of 
Cambrai. Both the archbishop and 


that she | 





}who sat behind them. 
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the commandant are men of the high- 
est worth, full of zeal for the good and 
for the happiness of their fellow-crea- 
tures. A young novice makes her way 
suddenly into the palace. It is Amélie, 
who has managed to escape from the 
convent, and who has come to implore 
justice from monsignor. 

Fénelon listens to her account of the 
horrible cruelties practised at the nun- 
nery, and rising, determines to go him- 
self at once and deliver the captive. A 
priest is present who tries to prevent 
him, objecting that his personal inter- 
vention in the affair may cause a danger- 
ous scandal; but the generous prelate 
is not to be deterred by such worldly 
considerations. He hastens to the 
convent, where the indignant abbess 
threatens him with the displeasure of 
Rome. 

Héloise is taken to the bishop’s pal- 
ace, attended by Isaure the compas- 
sionate sister, and by her daughter. 
There she finds Elmance, the most 
faithful of lovers ; for fifteen years of 
separation have made no alteration in 
his love. A formal marriage puts an 
end toall their trials. Héloise becomes 
at once a mother and a wife, and Fé- 
nelon remains convinced that what he 
has accomplished is for the honor and 
glory of God, and that of his Church 
as well. 

Amélie and the Citoyenne Cézaron 
sat in the front seats of the box. 
Claude stood behind the wife of his 
new friend, and Laverdac behind Ma- 
nette, who was astonished at the aspect 
of the house, for she had not been ina 
theatre for two years. Citizen Andrey 
had been too prudent a man to take 
her into places where the audience 
was apt to be disorderly, to say noth- 
ing of his care for himself. 

The contrast between the carmagnoles 
and bonnets rouges of the sans-culottes 
who formed the chief part of the audi- 
ence, and the pretty spring dresses 
of ladies seated in the boxes, was 
amusing. The sans-culottes had pos- 
session of the two upper galleries and 
the pit. A few were in the stalls, 
much to the discomfiture of citoyennes 
Their bonnets 
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rouges were fifteen inches in height. 
They never took them off. They 
might have been screwed on to their 
patriotic heads. The audience, how- 
ever, seemed sufficiently quiet. The 
play to be given was adapted to the 
taste of the populace, who indeed were 
sovereign arbitrators of the destiny 
of any piece that might be offered to 
them. They interdicted dramas that 
had not the luck to please them, and if 
the directors opposed their decision, 
they carried their complaint to the 
Commune, which sent the directors to 
prison. 

But Marie-Joseph Chénier, had, for- 
tunately for him, the favor of the mul- 
titude. And one proof that his play 
was considered “ civic’? was, that a 
rumor spread through the house that 
Camille Desmoulins and his wife Lu- 
cille were there in a baignoire, with 
Citizen Fabre d’Eglantine, and the 
artist Lopino-Lebrun, who was one of 
the jurors of the Revolutionary Tribu- 
nal. 

‘¢ That’s lucky for us,’’ said Laverdac 
ironically ; ** we shall see the play in 
the best of good company.” 

Claude, who had not perceived the 
irony in this speech, replied: ‘ But 
Camille Desmoulins sometimes allows 
himself to be carried away by the eager- 
ness of his patriotism.” 

‘¢ Ah,” said Manette softly to herself, 
‘¢that’s another of his set phrases.”’ 

‘¢ But,’? continued Claude, ‘he is 
nevertheless a most noble citizen. As 
for Fabre i 

He did not end his speech, for 
Emilie interrupted him. 

‘¢ Point out to me Lucille,’ she said. 
‘*T want to see her.” 

Claude at this began politely to cast 
his eyes over the audience, while La- 
verdac, leaning over Manette, whis- 
pered : “‘ What do [ care for Lucille ? 
There is but one woman in the world 
for me.”’ 

Emilie and Citizen Cézaron found 
their search unsuccessful. The baign- 
oire of Camille Desmoulins was prob- 
ably directly under the box in which 
they were seated. Claude resumed the 
remark he was making to Laverdac. 








““T thought that Fabre d’Eglantine 
was your friend.”’ 

‘“So he was, until he made himself 
one of my masters.”’ 

This was said with spirit. Manette 
struck the front of the box with her 
hand, as if applauding some speech in 
the play. But at that moment the cur- 
tain began to rise. 

A nun and a novice were on the 
stage. One wore a black robe of the 
most rigid make, the other a white veil. 
A little laugh of derision ran through 
the ranks of the sans-culottes. Sister 
Isaure was endeavoring to persuade 
Amélie to accept the lot assigned her ; 
there would be too much peril in at- 
tempting any change. The abbess 
then came in, and learned, to her as- 
tonishment and indignation, the insub- 
ordination of Amélie, who cried that 
she could never willingly accept 


La paix de l’esclavage en ce funeste asile ; 


and as a witness to her right to remain 

free, she calls on 

Dieu qui n’est point tyran, qui connait 
V indulgence. 

A hoarse murmur of assent bore testi- 

mony from the pit that the sans- 

culottes approved these words. 

Citizen Robespierre would have been 
gratified had he been present, for he 
hated the professed atheism of Hébert, 
Chaumette, and even that of Camille 
Desmoulins. 

The entr’acte was short. The next 
scene was in the dungeon where Hé- 
loise had languished fifteen years, 
chained to her bed of stone. How 
touching was Madame Vestris in this 
part! Héloise related her sad story. 
She found out that Amélie must be her 
daughter. Mother and child were 
about for the first time to embrace each 
other. The whole house was a par- 
oxysm of emotion. The sans-culottes 
with the rest. Tears moistened their 
carmagnoles. 

‘¢See, Manette, the people’s hearts 
are in the right place,’’ said Claude. 

‘¢ Most excellent people!” cried La- 
verdac, still ironically. Then lowering 
his voice, he said: “ At four o’clock 
this very day these same men went to 
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see General Miackinski guillotined in| fession of a religion chosen by thou- 
the Place de la Réunion. The crowd|sands of French men and women. 
shouted to the executioner to hold up| Christ, they said, could not but have 
his head. It had still color in the | held accursed 

cheeks. He was a brave man. He cette rigeur impie, 

had not even turned pale.”’ Qui dement & la fois sa doctrine et sa vie. 

Emilie gave a little cry of horror. 
Claude interposed with :— 

‘* But supposing that the general had 
betrayed the nation? I think you do 
not love the Revolution, Citizen Laver- 
dac.”’ 

‘* And you,’’? said Manette aloud, 
‘*may love it too well, possibly.”’ 

‘‘ Manette ! —take care.”’ Si les prétres toujours vous avaient res- 

‘¢ More than you love me, Claude.” semblé . ’ 

She had never spoken to him thus | L¢ genre humain par vous eit été consolé. 
before. Claude, vexed and surprised, In the fifth act the spectators were 
tried not to show that he felt it. He earried from the dungeons to the con- 
leaned over Emilie, and appeared to be vent, to the archbishop’s palace. Hé- 
again examining the house. Laverdac | Joise appeared, attended by Sister 
said very low (his words seemed like a|Isaure and her daughter. She once 
devil’s whisper as he breathed them| more saw Elmance. What a moment 
into Manette’s ear), ‘‘He does not|\it was! The most constant of lovers 
love you better than all else — not bet-| clasped both his old love and their 
ter than his own visions. You said so daughter in his arms. Fénelon urged 
yourself. But yet you are not offended | {hem to return thanks to him who from 
with him.” on high will do justice in the end. 

Emilie noticed that something was 
going on, and, wishing to interrupt it, 
exclaimed ; ‘I don’t believe they ever | 
did such wicked things in convents.’’ | All the sans-culottes were on their feet 

‘‘ Neither did the author of the play,” | applauding frantically. The house, 


But at that moment Amélie rushed in 
to denounce the crime enacted in the 
convent. 

The bishop was about to hasten to 
break the chains of the victim, to the 
satisfaction of the people present and 
that of Elmance, who exclaims : — 


Le bien vient de Dieu seul, et le mal vient 
des hommes. 


said Laverdac. and not the play, was then the point 
Claude was about to say something | of interest. The very men who ap- 
in protest, but the third act began. plauded Fénelon, as the priest with 


The scene was in the palace of|an enlightened conscience and a tender 
Fénelon. The bishop was refusing the | heart, had helped to massacre in pris- 
gifts the mayor had come to offer him | ons, or had driven into exile, thousands 
in the name of a grateful city. The | of men wearing the same cloth, among 
prelate asked reprovingly: ‘* Were | whom it was to be supposed that there 
there no poor in Cambrai? Monvel,| were men as just and as humane as the 
who acted the part, looked most impos-| prelate they applauded. But this did 
ing in his archiepiscopal robes, — his | not strike Claude. He was applauding 
eassock and his hood of violet colored | with the rest of them. 
silk, his lace rochet, his violet sash | Little Emilie, half frightened by the 
with its gold fringe, his gold cross,| uproar, had put her hands over her 
hanging from a broad, watered silk | sharp ears, and Laverdac could speak 
violet ribbon, and his shoes of po Manette rather more loudly. 





satin, with large scarlet rosettes upon| ‘‘Men of cruelty,” he said, ‘do 
them. worse things nowadays than wretches 

Then Fénelon and Elmance con-/of the same sort did formerly. They 
versed together, bitterly condemning | have found out how to tear asunder 
the crimes of kings, above all a certain | hearts, and leave them no possibility of 
edict which punished as illegal all pro-! reunion.” 
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** Don’t dispute again with Claude,”’ 
she said. 

‘¢ Nobody can hear me but you.”’ 

“Then, please, do not say things I 
ought not to hear.” 

‘* May I not say that if our days are 
numbered, it is best to make good use 
of such time as may remain? It is 
wisdom to be happy. Why should we 
deny ourselves the bliss of loving those 
who love us ?” 

* Quite true. Then love your wife.” 

Here the curtain again rose. The 
actors appeared upon the stage to en- 
joy their triumph. Citizen Monvel 
gave one hand to the Citoyenne Ves- 
tris, and the other to Citoyenne Simon. 
Talma led in the Citoyenne Desprez 
and Valérye. The latter, who had per- 
sonated the abbess, made a mistake 
in reappearing on the stage. She was 
badly received by the audience. The 
honors of the day were with Féne- 
lon. 

Then suddenly from the pit a 
drunken voice cried out : ‘* Let Citizen 
Monvel sing the ‘ Carmagnole !’”’ 

Manette turned pale. She looked at 
Claude. He was absorbed in the spec- 
tacle. The whole pit was in a roar. 


The galleries joined the tumult. 
The spectators in the boxes rose. 
They were frightened. Their inten- 


tion to leave before the singing of the 
**Carmagnole’’ gave a new impulse to 
the patriotic fervor of the sans-culottes. 
They cried out: ‘* Citizen Monvel is 
about to sing the ‘Carmagnole’ in his 
episcopal habit. Out with suspicious 
persons! ‘La Carmagnole !’”’ 

Manette was on her feet. ‘* Let us 
go at once,’ she said to Laverdac. 
“Take me away, I implore you ! ” 

She had turned towards him, for 
Claude had not observed her sudden 
emotion. Laverdac hastened to do as 
she requested. He opened the door of 
the box and offered her his arm. She 
took it. He felt her tremble. She 
drew him swiftly into the lobby ; the 
tipsy voice which had uttered the first 
shout for the ‘* Carmagnole ” still rang 
in her ears. 

Claude followed them with Emilie. 


She was asking breathlessly, — 
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‘* What is it? Are we not going to 
supper ?”’ 

** Manette,” said Claude, ‘** what ails 
you?” 

*¢ Nothing — nothing, she cried. 
*¢Can’t you understand how disgusting 
I must find that ribald spectacle ? Let 
us go home at once !”’ 

And in a whisper she said to Laver- 
dac : — 

*¢ Did you hear that voice ? Do you 
know whose it was? That was Bus- 
caille. Ah, who will deliver me from 
that dreadful man ! ”’ 


‘7 


From Macmillan’s Magazine, 


THE EXPEDITION TO THE WEST INDIES. 
1655. 
THE attack on the islands of St. 


3-4-4 


Domingo and Jamaica in 1655 may be 
described as the first of our ‘little 
wars.”? It was directed, it is true, 
against a European power ; but none 
the less, from the scene of action, the 
strength of the forces engaged, and the 
general circumstances, it belongs more 
properly to this category than to any 
other. By this time we have learned 
more or less how such enterprises for 
the conquest of tropical territory should 
be conducted ; but in the days of the 
Protectorate the experience of such 
expeditions was not great, and the se- 
cret of cacrying them to a successful 
issue, if not unknown, had been forgot- 
ten. The West Indian expedition of 
1654-5 therefore claims some attention 
as our first State-directed tropical war ; 
and it deserves possibly even more for 
that, both from a political and military 
point of view, it was Cromwell’s great- 
est failure. 

It is immaterial here to discuss the 
motive for Cromwell’s attack on the 
Spanish colonies. The temptation to 
refill an empty treasury with the wealth 
of the Indies was certainly strong ; and 
reprisals for Spanish aggression against 
our West Indian possessions of Tortuga 
and St. Kitts made a very respectable 
pretext for yielding to it. He must 
have determined on the design almost 
simultaneously with his elevation to 
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the Protectorate ; but he carefully kept 
it secret, dangling the bait of an En- 
glish alliance before the eyes of France 
till he drove Mazarin nearly to despera- 
tion, and then in turn coquetting with 
Spain, but revealing his real purpose 
to no one. 

The design indeed was a very great 
one, nothing less than the expulsion of 
the Spaniards from the Antilles and 
the Main, and the plantation of En- 
glishmen in their stead. ‘‘ We think,” 
he wrote in October, 1655 (nine months 
after the departure of the expedition), 
‘‘and it is much designed among us to 
strive with the Spaniard for the mas- 
tery of all those seas... to restrain 
and suppress the tyrannies and usurpa- 
tions of the king of Spain in those 
countries by a pretended donation of 
the pope.’? The source from which he 
drew the first inspiration for this great 
scheme may be traced to two men, — 
to Thomas Gage, a converted Jesuit 
priest, who knew the Spanish Islands 
and the Spanish Main well, and had 
written a book on the subject, and to 
Colonel Thomas Modyford of Barba- 
dos. The former probably hated the 
Spaniards with all the hatred of a 
renegade ; but the latter had peculiar 
reasons for trying to ingratiate himself 
with Cromwell. Barbados, almost the 
oldest of our colonial possessions, was 
at this time an extremely thriving little 
place, and had already sufficiently good 
opinion of itself to claim to be a ‘limb 
of the Commonwealth.”? The Civil 
War in England, however, had landed 
the island in internal troubles. Early 
in 1650 a conspiracy had been hatched 
to drive all Independents from Barba- 
dos, and at the head of this conspiracy 
was Colonel Thomas Modyford. The 
plot was defeated by the indiscretion 
of one of the conspirators, who discov- 
ered it in his cups ; but Modyford was 
certainly implicated, and this was not 
likely to make him acceptable to the 
Protector. Shortly after this, Lord 
Willoughby of Parham, a_ renegade 
Parliamentary officer, proclaimed King 
Charles the Second in Barbados and 
raised the disorders afresh. This of 
course was not to be endured by a 
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victorious Parliament ; and a naval ex- 
pedition under the famous admiral, Sir 
George Ascue (or Ayscough) was de- 
spatched to reduce the island to sub- 
mission. Again Modyford came to the 
fore, this time to support the Parlia- 
ment; and his defection was so ser- 
viceable that Ascue was able to effect 
his task very speedily. It was, beyond 
all doubt, with the object of ingratiat- 
ing himself still further with the Pro- 
tector that Modyford took such interest 
in Cromwell’s projects against Spanish 
America. 

He was able to establish himself as a 
personage of importance in connection 
with the expedition. Barbados, from 
its position to windward (that is to 
trade-windward) of all the Antilles, 
possessed exceptional advantages as a 
base of operations, being in the first 
place the nearest point to England, and 
in the next the best for a depdot from 
which troops and stores could be dis- 
tributed to any region of the Spanish 
West Indies. Indeed, though ships 
have so long been independent of sails, 
the prestige of Barbados’ strategic ad- 
vantages was such that only within the 
past ten years has she ceased to be the 
headquarters of our forces in the West 
Indies. Cromwell was alive to these 
advantages, and Modyford made it his 
business to supplement them by others. 
Following the frequent practice of col- 
onists on a visit to the old country 
(where there is no risk of contradic- 
tion from their fellows), he greatly ex- 
aggerated the loyalty and devotion of 
Barbados, and promised every kind of 
assistance in recruits, arms, and sup- 
plies. This type of man being less 
common in those days than in these, 
his assurances were accepted without 
any reserve ; and the zeal of Barbados 
was reckoned as an important contribu- 
tion towards the success of the scheme. 

It was settled then that Barbados 
should be the base of operations. But 
another British possession could also 
be of service, the New England which 
lay on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Supplies would be the great difficulty, 
and these could be furnished from this 
English America; and not only sup- 
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plies, but settlers to occupy the terri- 
tory wrested from Spain, who should 
be more or less trained as a military 
force and capable of self-defence. 
Thus both sides of the Atlantic were to 
combine in the attack ; and the gov- 
ernors in New England received their 
instructions accordingly. But even 
this was not all. While one fleet was 
to busy itself in the Caribbean Archi- 
pelago and on the Main, a second was 
to cruise off the coast of Spain to inter- 
cept both the plate-fleets from the West 
and reinforcements from the East. 
Such was the plan, and assuredly the 
combinations did not lack breadth and 
boldness. One point only remained 
for settlement: whether the first at- 
tack should be made on the Main or on 
an island. Gage was for the first, and 
named the Orinoco as the objective ; 
Modyford was for the second, naming 
Cuba or Hispaniola (St. Domingo) for 
choice ; these captured, the mainland 
could be attacked subsequently ; and 
Modyford’s connsel prevailed. 

Turning back then to the opening of 
the year 1654, we find Cromwell, just 
established as Lord Protector, busy with 
his preparations, pressing sailors, and 
even soldiers, for the service. Looking 
behind the scenes into the papers of 
the secretary’s office at Whitehall, we 
find even more activity. The British 
agent at Hamburg was busy sending 
over shiploads of timber for masts and 
great stores of gunpowder, which lat- 
ter, being provided by the army-con- 
tractors of the period, of course proved 
to be of inferior quality. Then again 
there was immense preparation of 
clothes, these being always an impor- 
tant part of any great enterprise from 
the Nibelungenlied onwards — clothes 
for four thousand men, and most of 
them of cotton, the virtues of flannel in 
the tropics being stillunknown. Next, 
there was eight months’ store of pro- 
visions to be gathered and embarked, 
— biscuit, pork, pease, beef, and stock- 
fish ; six months’ supply of cheese, 
“the other two months to be supplied 
in oil,” also flour and raisins to make 


1 Thurloe’s State Papers, from which most of 
my information is taken. 
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duff withal. For liquor, there was 
three months’ provision of beer, the 
other five months to be made up in 
brandy and arrack. Tucked in at the 
end of the list, apparently as an after- 
thought, appears “‘ ten or twelve thou- 
sand of soap.”’ Finally, the climate of 
the West Indies being not of the best 
repute for healthiness, due thought 
was taken for medical stores, ‘* emplas- 
ters,’’ unguents, pills, powders, electu- 
aries, and so forth, to the amount of 
£21. Eleven shillings for each hun- 
dred men. 

‘The scene of bustle and confusion at 
Portsmouth, where all these prepara- 
tions were going forward, must have 
beggared description. In the first 
place the officer in charge was not a 
naval man, being no other than Colonel 
Desborough, sometime quartermaster 
of Cromwell’s Ironsides, and now 
major-general, member of the Council 
of State, and commissioner of the Ad- 
miralty. The task before him, that of 
equipping and despatching two fleets, 
one of twenty-five vessels and one of 
forty, on a distant cruise, would have 
been formidable even for an expert, 
particularly as one of the fleets was to 
carry asmall army with it. But, apart 
from his inexperience, Desborough was 
embarrassed by want of organization 
and discipline among the men chosen 
for the service, both soldiers and sail- 
ors. The impressed sailors were many 
of them ‘“masterless rogues, vaga- 
bonds, and unprofitable instruments,” 
gathered from all parts of Great Brit- 
ain, and naturally prone to disorder, to 
say the least of it. The soldiers, too, 
seem to have been what we now call 
“drafts ;’’ twelve hundred men, for 
instance, were drawn from the regi- 
ments in London, and possibly were 
not the men that the commanding offi- 
cers were most sorry to part with. 
The rest, some two thousand men or 
more, seem to have been made up of 
volunteers, adventurers, tag, rag, and 
bob-tail, good, bad, and indifferent, in- 
cluding Royalists and many other of 
the discontented then so numerous in 
England. 

The despatch of Blake’s fleet of 
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twenty-five vessels to the Mediterra- 
nean on October 25th brought some 
little relief to the unfortunate Desbor- 
ough; but the confusion was soon 
made worse by the concentration of 
the whole of the heterogeneous West- 
Indian force in Portsmouth. The im- 
pressed seamen broke out into mutiny, 
and their wives pursued the Protector 
in the streets crying out to know 
whither their husbands were bound. 
This was a secret of which Desborough 
himself was ignorant, and Cromwell 
only answered that the French and 
Spanish ambassadors would gladly give 
him a million apiece to know. And 
this was probably true, for all Europe 
stood at gaze while these armaments 
were equipping, France, Spain, Hol- 
land, and Denmark, each dreading lest 
they should be turned against herself. 
But this secresy, however vital to the 
success of the expedition, seems to 
have made every one concerned rather 
sulky, including Desborough himself. 
The mutiny was put down mainly by 
blandishment on the part of Desbor- 
ough and of Vice-Admiral Penn, com- 
mander designate of the fleet, who now 
(November, 1654) appeared on the 
scene at Portsmouth, trying to reduce 
the ‘‘ confused business of victualling ”’ 
to some method, and, as a first step, 
condemning some bad beer supplied by 
the contractors. Thus William Penn 
(father of the famous William, at this 
time a boy of eleven) was a man of no 
more than thirty-four years old, who 
had seen much service on the coast of 
Ireland, hunting Prince Rupert in the 
Mediterranean, and most notably in the 
great Dutch war just concluded. He 
had commanded a squadron in the furi- 
ous engagements of June and August, 
1653, and had personally engaged the 
great Tromp ship to ship. After Blake 
he was probably the most distinguished 
naval officer of the time, with ideas of 
his own, too, about naval tactics ; and 
he had proved himself a good public 
servant, though at heart a Royalist. 
His colleague in command of the land 
forces was one Robert Venables, a 
colonel who had gained some distinc- 
tion in the Irish war and had been very 
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successful in hunting down Tories. 
He also is said to have had a leaning to 
the Royalist side. 

One would have thought that these 
two were commanders enough for the 
expedition, but such was not Crom- 
well’s opinion. Joined with these 
were certain commissioners: one Mr. 
Edward Winslow, apparently a mer- 
chant, or at any rate a man of busi- 
ness, who had been employed in some 
recent negotiations with Denmark, and 
as a kind of commissioner of the treas- 
ury, or civil lord of the Admiralty ; 
one Colonel Gregory Butler, who had 
served under Essex, Waller, and Mas- 
sey in the Civil War till 1646 ; and the 
governor of Barbados, Daniel Searle. 
The functions of these commissioners 
will appear in the course of the narra- 
tive ; but it is to be noted that they 
were no novelty. There were civil 
commissioners on the staff of the New 
Model Army, and also in Scotland 
(after Dunbar), who seem to have 
taken in hand the business that re- 
mained to be done when the military 
departments had finished their work, 
and to have kept a careful eye on the 
treasury. 

Thus the expedition not only in- 
cluded both branches of the service, but 
also a civilian and a colonial element in 
the supreme authority. The first re- 
sults were seen before it sailed from 
England. A_ strenuous effort was 
made to get the preparations completed 
and the fleet to sea by Christmas day. 
When it came to the point there was 
still a deficiency of arms and stores, 
which Venables wished to wait for. 
He was, however, overruled by Des- 
borough, who promised that the miss- 
ing articles should be sent to Barbados 
after him. Either for this reason or 
for some other, Venables and Penn 
quarrelled, and though the sore was 
patched up for the moment, it needed 
little irritation to break out again. 
However, on Christmas day the two 
commanders embarked on board the 
Swiftsure flagship, and the fleet weighed 
anchor. Lady Penn returned to Lon- 
don ; but Mrs. Venables accompanied 
her husband, a small point which is not 
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chronicled without intention. Mr. 
Winslow also took a passage in the flag- 
ship, and watched the general and the 
admiral during the voyage, noting with 
satisfaction that ‘‘ their demeanor mu- 
tually to each other at sea was very 
sweet and hopeful, though the latter 
gentleman [Penn] is too apt to be taken 
with such conceits,’ as had brought 
about the previous quarrel. 

Penn’s fleet arrived in Carlisle Bay, 
Barbados, on the 29th of January, but 
one day later than Dakin’s squadron 
which had sailed from England five 
days before it. The voyage is ad- 
mitted on all hands to have been an 
unusually fair one, and it is therefore 
not a little surprising to learn that as 
many as twenty men died on the pas- 
sage; but as the loss is described as 
“not more than twenty men’”’ we may 
assume that the mortality was not 
heavy as things went. Arrived at the 
island the force was soon disembarked, 
and the time was now come to see how 
Modyford’s promise would be fulfilled. 
There is no lack of letters from officers 
of the expedition, the best of which is 
from Mr. Isaac Birkenhead, scout- 
master (chief of the Intelligence De- 
partment) to Secretary Thurloe. He 
took, as will be seen from the following 
extracts, an optimistic view. 


BARBADOS, 17th February, 1655. 
No sooner did we land, but our general 
with the rest of the commanders fell hot to 
work sparing no pains or service, but forth- 
with took pains for the quartering of our 








sos . | 
soldiers, and raising our men [the promised | 


recruits] wherein they are very well enter- 
tained ; though some of the planters being 
of malignant spirits (as indeed most of 
them are) signify their follies by venting 
calumnious words against not only the de- 
sign, but the powers by which we are come 
[the Protector’s authority]. For which the 
like words one Evans an Islander was ad- 
judged [after a long squabble about juris- 
diction] to stand in the pillory next market 
day, and six months’ imprisonment after. 
. . . On Tuesday, Feb. 6, our general and 
commissioner went aboard General (Ad- 
miral) Penn ; and there made instructions 
for one of our commissioners, Captain 
Gregory Butler... to go to St. Chris- 
topher’s and to raise men there. And that 
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night being fitted with instructions they set 
sail... . On Friday, Feb. 9, we kept a 
solemn day of humiliation and next day 
fell to business, every one in his own 
sphere. We found the Islanders [recruits] 
to come in something cheerfully, such as 
were free men but not of mean estates ; but 
the rich planters endeavor all they can to 
dishearten men from going. Yet for lack 
of our ships [the belated store-ships] with 
arms, ammunition, and other necessaries 
we are somewhat disheartened, the Island- 
ers either concealing what they have, or 
not being able to afford a quarter of the 
arms for our men; and we came so badly 
armed from England that we often (and I 
am sure I speak within compass) are not 
armed with such as Englishmen used to 
fight with. . . . Nevertheless our officers 
and soldiers are highly bent upon action, 
and wish to be gone with such arms as they 
have ; our general’s care being so much 
that he hath provided great numbers of 
half-pikes, though at a greater length than 
ordinary, for they are ten foot long. Many 
of them (which may cause your wonder) 
are made of cabbage stalks, I mean of the 
trees in Barbados which bear cabbages 


| [eabbage-palms], and this for lack of better 


wood. They are not at all handsome, nor 


| will they long be serviceable, but such as 


our necessities will admit to furnish us 
with. There is not any faction at all among 
us ; every one hitherto showing himself a 
faithful soldier and a true Englishman. 
But we have lately found the devil’s en- 
deavors to have his chapel among us, which 
we shall tear up by the roots; for I have 
made discovery of certain papists in our 
army, to the number of one hundred and 
fifty, which came out of England. We 
have likewise in our army (as I am credibly 
informed) Anabaptists. . . . and especially 
one Captain Newbury of the Portland 


| frigate who denies the Trinity ; who are so 





violent in prosecuting their way of wor- 
ship that they come on shore and make 
proselytes, and get so many of their own 
sort in the army as they can. ... As for 
our regiments, they are exercised regi- 
mentally two days in the week; except 
Colonel Morris his regiment. . . . Colonel 
Morris himself is not very cheerful in this 
design, and the reason I know not, unless 
he be over-entreated by his wife, who hath 
(as their way is1) been very importunate 
with him to leave the voyage... . the 


1 Hiatus in Thurloe; words in Italics a conjec- 
tural emendation. 
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gentleman [Morris] is very well approved 
of, and questionless very fit for this design, 
and very faithful to our interest, but how 
far his wife may prevail with him... . I 
shall not say, though she be observed to be 
very powerful and young. In Colonel 
(Gregory) Butler’s regiment there have 
been divers quarrels among the officers, 
though taken up by the colonel. . . . In- 
deed, the gentleman [Butler] is stout and 
loves applause and flattery ; and if there 
be any person who would seem to disrelish 
our proceedings, something he hath to say 
on their behalf. And all the reason I could 
ever find—he judgeth himself the elder 
colonel. . . . May it please your Honor, 
your honor’s in all humility and faithful- 
ness devoted. LB. 


Reading between the lines of this 
letter it is easy, notwithstanding the 
writer’s hopefulness, to see that the 
expedition was already in a bad plight. 
And this is rendered still more plain 
from other sources. Barbados disliked 
the whole project, and naturally 
enough, for the planters did not want 
to have their laborers taken away and 
their profits reduced. Of the men on 
whom Cromwell had counted, Daniel 
Searle, governor and commissioner, did 
not by any means display the loyalty 
and zeal expected from him, which 
Colonel Modyford became extremely 
unpopular in the island for his share in 
the expedition. Colonel Morris, an- 
other Barbadian by whose good offices 
great store had been set, behaved as 
we have seen in the scout-master’s let- 
ter, and when pressed by Winslow and 
the other commissioners shuffled out of 
his obligations in rather a remarkable 
fashion. ‘‘He told us in plain terms 
that if we would give one hundred 
thousand weight of sugar, so that he 
might pay his debts and leave his es- 
tate clear to his wife, then Lewis Mor- 
ris would spend his blood for us. The 
truth is he prizeth himself at so high a 
rate as if the expedition could not go 
on without him, which made some of 
us in a loving way tell him that we 
should be glad of so experienced an 
instrument as he was; but withal let 
him know our trust and reliance was 
not on him but in God; and so stands 
the case between him and us.” Be- 
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hind the whole of which little scene we 
can descry the figure of Mrs. Morris, 
“very powerful and young.”” We may 
be sure that after this Morris took little 
trouble to reconcile the planters to the 
expedition. So refractory and stub- 
born were they that Venables lost pa- 
tience and called them ‘‘a company of 
geese,”’ which did little to mend mat- 
ters. 

But not content with quarrelling 
with the colonists, the commissioners 
were at variance among themselves. 
Penn and Venables were always a little 
distant, and Winslow was inclined to 
take the side of Venables. Butler 
seems to have inclined to Penn, but 
carried little weight with either side. 
Winslow himself acted as a kind of spy 
over the rest and was probably dis- 
liked by all. Daniel Searle, too, as a 
Barbadian, with his own private profit 
to look to, of course opposed his col- 
leagues tooth and nail. Never was a 
stranger directorate at the head of a 
great enterprise. 

Never, too, we may add, was there a 
stranger army sent on any expedition. 
What with papists who could not be 
expected to fight very zealously to up- 
set the decree of the pope, Anabaptists 
who had troubled the Parliamentary 
army with mutiny and insubordination 
from the first, Socinians, Levellers, 
and nondescripts, all trying to make 
proselytes and bitterly divided against 
each other, the state of this army in 
the camp at Barbados must have been 
indescribable. There were troubles 
too with the fleet. Some of the ships 
had no chaplains, and their crews un- 
der pretext of going ashore to hear the 
Gospel preached, were found wasting 
their time in less godly occupations — 
a strictly human proceeding which en- 
lists our sympathy, but no doubt was 
highly improper. Nor were the officers 
much better than the men. Besides 


that scandalous Captain Newbury who 
denied the Trinity, there was another, 
Captain Saunders of the Dover, who, 
having been placed in charge of some 
Dutch prizes captured in Carlisle Bay, 
proceeded to loot the cargo for his own 
profit. 


Whereupon his men (we learn 
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from one of Penn’s general orders), not 
slow to follow his example, ‘‘ commit- 
ted many unhandsome and unwarrant- 
able acts in these ships by breaking 
open the men’s chests, plundering and 
carrying away divers sorts of goods, 
and tearing the shirts off the men’s 
backs, to the great scandal and dis- 
honor of the fleet.’’ 

One thing only kept these motley 
and disorderly forces together, the lust 
of gold ; they were all filled with the 
legendary tales of the wealth of the 
Indies, and hungered after a share of 
it. After long waiting for the missing 
store-ships the commissioners decided 
at last to get to work, if with no better 
arms than their pikes made of palm 
branches. Venables’ commission gave 
him liberty to attack the Spanish pos- 
sessions in any part of America; but 
Hispaniola was the original destination 
of the expedition, and against Hispa- 
niola they decided to sail. So on Sat- 
urday, March 31st, they took on board 
their newly raised forces (including 
a negro regiment and a regiment of 
seamen), which brought the total to 
some six or seven thousand men, and 
weighed anchor. Following the chain 
of the Windward Islands, they steered 
northward till they came to.St. Kitts, 
where they picked up Colonel Gregory 
Butler and a newly raised regiment of 
colonists, a thousand strong, and the 
ships with him ; thence westward past 
Santa Cruz (an English island, where 
the colonists ‘“‘some six years past 
were all slain most barbarously by the 
Spaniards ’’), and at last, on Wednes- 
day, April 11th, they were abreast of 
Hispaniola. 

Little more than a century and a half 
had passed since Columbus discovered 
this beautiful island ; but the Spaniard 
had long since done his work. There 
were said to be three million aboriginal 
Indians in the island in 1492 ;1 in fifty 
years there were three hundred; by 
1617 there were none. In 1655 there 
were some twenty thousand negroes 
and two thousand Spaniards, and St. 
Domingo, founded in 1498, was counted 

1 So says Purchas, following Las Casas. The 
number should perhaps be divided by ten. 
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the capital of the West Indies. The 
English had been to St. Domingo be- 
fore. Less than a century back (on 
New Year’s day, 1586) Drake had 
taken the town, held it for a month, 
and exacted £50,000 for its ransom, 
besides stripping it of all its treasure. 
This was how Francis Drake had han- 
dled St. Domingo with twelve hundred 
men; we have now to see what Penn 
and Venables did with their eight or 
nine thousand. The best account (se- 
lected from a large number) of their 
operations is to be found in a letter 
written by Mr. J. Daniell, auditor-gen- 
eral of the army, to Secretary Thurloe, 
from which I shall make frequent ex- 
tracts. 

‘Wednesday and Thursday (11th 
and 12th April) we hovered off Hispa- 
niola in counsel; and concluded the 
certain possession thereof without 
blows, sharing the living lion’s skin 
with such assurance as I verily believe 
much displeased our gracious God that 
hitherto brought us safe. And? [we 
were disheartened] by Commissioner 
Winslow’s always unresistable affirma- 
live ordering death for any soldier to 
plunder or diminish the least value 
... Our regiment of seamen joined 
with us our best counsels to run into 
the town and harbor of St. Domingo 
suddenly, before knowledge of our ap- 
proach. This had certainly carried our 
business; but Mr. Winslow fearing 
any to have spoil save himself, pre- 
tending to claim all for public treasure, 
would not suffer it.” Poor Winslow 
probably only did his duty about the 
matter of plunder ; but the result of all 
this counsel was that the fleet did not 
even get in sight of the town till Fri- 
day 13th, when they found it to be “at 
the bottom of a bay seemingly eight or 
ten leagues over from point to point; 
the shore all along to it appearing low 
and very even, without hills but rocky, 
and a great surf of the sea against it.”’ 

At 2 p.m. on that Friday Venables 
with three thousand five hundred men 


2 The letter is hastily written and chaotic in 
construction, so that emendations are essential, 
The postscript runs, ‘‘ You pardon errors and pick 
out the sense, having not time to examine it.” 
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and three days’ provision sailed off to 
a landing-place ten leagues to the west 
of the town, being unable to discover a 
nearer point for disembarkation.1_ The 
rest of the fleet meanwhile hovered 
about ‘‘ to amuse the enemy.” On the 
next day Venables disembarked his 
whole force, and then, and not till 
then, promulgated the order prohibit- 
ing plunder. Whereupon ‘the sea- 
regiment no sooner heard proclaimed 
‘no plunder’ but they laid down their 
arms ; and so likewise most of the 
army by the example. And though 
much sweetness was used by the gen- 
eral and officers, no cordials could mit- 
igate that poison.’”? Yet, “‘ seemingly 
cheerful,’’? they marched off on their 
way into the bush, where for the pres- 
ent we must leave them. 

Meanwhile there was another regi- 
ment and a half not yet disembarked. 
These, probably from the reminiscence 
of Drake’s successful attack, it was 
designed to land to windward of the 
town, so as to approach it from the 
east, while Venables advanced from 
the west. This plan, however, had to 
be abandoned for want of a pilot ; and 
accordingly these fifteen hundred men, 
under a Colonel Buller, were sent to a 
point called Drake’s Landing, on the 
river Hayna, which there runs into 
the sea, to leeward of the town, but 
only ten miles from it. Buller accord- 
ingly sailed thither on Saturday, the 
day of Venables’ disembarkation, but 
on Sunday returned again, ‘ not hold- 
ing it fit to land at that time in regard 
to a strong party of the enemy, horse 
and foot, that appeared and were cast- 
ing up a breastwork against them.” 
He was peremptorily ordered to go 
back, force a landing, and effect a 
juncture with Venables, who by that 
time (there is a delightful vagueness 
about these combinations) ‘‘ might be 
expected to have reached the river.” 
Buller therefore landed on the next 
day (Monday) and captured the breast- 


1 According to another account he overshot his 
true landing-place, “‘ Drake’s Landing,” and could 
not beat back to it; but this was kept quiet at the 
time. Ogilby’s Hist. of America, sub voce Hispa- 
niola. 
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work without difficulty, the Spaniards 
retiring almost immediately and leaving 
two guns behind them. Elated with 
this small success, Buller seems to 
have been fired with the idea of taking 
the town by himself before the general 
came. Neglecting his orders to join 
with Venables, who was on the other 
side of the river, he pushed on without 
waiting through the jungle paths 
towards the town; but being misled 
by a treacherous Irish guide, he finally 
blundered, fortunately without mishap, 
on to an open place within three miles 
of the town, and close to a strong fort 
known as Fort Jeronymo. Here per- 
force he halted for the night, though 
out of reach of water. 

No sooner was Buller gone “ past 
call or view” from Drake’s Landing, 
when up came Venables and his force 
to that point, but on the wrong side 
of the river. He had had a terrible 
march of thirty long miles or more in 
the past forty-eight hours. The water- 
bottles (how like the English of all 
centuries !) had been left behind in the 
belated store-ships ; and the men, op- 
pressed with the tropical heat, had to 
haul their two guns as well as them- 
selves through the jungle paths. 
‘Both officers and soldiers,’’ wrote 
Venables, ‘‘what through want of 
water, what through the excessive heat 
of the climate (which was the more 
intolerable by reason that our march 
lay all the way through close, tall 
woods that kept all manner of breeze 
from us) and what through eating of 
oranges or other fruits by the way, 
were most of them so far spent and 
tired that they could hardly stand upon 
their legs, being for the most part 
troubled with violent fluxes ; hundreds 
of our men having dropped down by 
the way, some sick and some dead, so 
that we lost no inconsiderable number 
on that march.’”’? Needless to say there 
were no wagons or baggage animals, so 
that there was no chance for men who 
fell out but the horses of a small troop 
of cavalry, sixty strong, that Venables 
had with him, which of course were 
insufficient for the work. Having no 
guide to show him a ford, and therefore 
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no hope of joining Buller, Venables 
marched up the river and bivouacked 
for the night in an open savannah, ata 
point seven miles from Buller’s posi- 
tion. 

Next morning (Tuesday) he was able 
to cross the river and effect his junc- 
tion with Buller ; and the force, to use 
his own words, “‘ made a shift, though 
heartless and spiritless, to creep (for 
so it must be justly styled) within a 
mile of the Fort Jeronymo.”” Here, to 
his joy, he met his missing guide, one 
Captain Cox. The army crept on, 
Venables himself advancing almost 
alone in front of the ‘forlorn [ad- 
vanced guard] with a musket on his 
shoulder,’’? to reconnoitre. Suddenly 
the enemy dashed out from an ambus- 
cade on the flank and front of the main 
body, cutting the general and his party 
completely off from them. The mus- 
ket on his shoulder saved Venables 
from serious notice, so that he was 
able to rejoin his troops through the 
jungle. The army, after the first sur- 
prise was over, behaved better than 
might have been expected in the cir- 
cumstances. ‘ Being enraged it beat 
back the enemy and took his ground,”’ 
says Daniell, “and had not extremity 
of thirst, hunger, weariness, and night 
resisted, it would that night have en- 
tered the town. But necessity has no 
law; all impatiently cried ‘ Water,’ 
and many fainted; which regretfully 
caused a retreat at ten at night.” 
Retreat the army accordingly did to 
Drake’s Landing, the nearest place 
where it could be sure of finding water ; 
for, as fate willed it, Cox, the guide, 
who alone knew where water could 
elsewhere be found, had been killed 
by the first volley. Seven officers and 
twenty-three men killed in action were 
the casualties in the fight; the losses 
by sickness on the march were prob- 
ably ten times as great. 

On the next day, Wednesday, April 
18th, the troops reached Drake’s Land- 
ing, and “there refreshed its weary 
spirits and fainting limbs with consul- 
tation.”” Counsel and consultation, as 
we have seen, consumed a good deal of 
time in this expedition. Venables, 





who was himself suffering from dys- 
entery, went on board the flagship, 
and spent his time wrangling with 
Penn and Winslow; cruising back- 
wards between the ship and the shore, 
but apparently always accompanied by 
Mrs. Venables and always sleeping on 
board. I have been unable to discover 
anything about this poor lady (except 
that she was of more than ordinary 
bulk) who seems to have done no more 
than any loyal wife would for a sick 
and much-abused husband ; but there 
can be no doubt that her presence was 
much resented. The army, of course, 
was dissatisfied with the absence of the 
general. It was badly off in every re- 
spect, ‘feeding on the saltest beef, 
unwatered, withal the mouldy brown 
biscuit, no brandy or comfortable liquor 
allowed us. All these things caused 
immoderate desire of water, which that 
river [Hayna], coming from a copper 
mine, served rather to increase, than to 
quench thirst. And the rains nightly 
pouring so soaked our bodies with flux, 
none escaping that violence, that our 
refreshment proved a weakening in- 
stead of a support.’’ And all this 
hardship, which a little helpfulness 
might have greatly alleviated, was 
shirked by the general, sleeping dry 
and comfortable in his berth on board 
the flagship. Small wonder that the 
army cursed Mrs. Venables and gave 
full rein to the tongue of scandal. 
‘* God sanctify these sad dispensations 
of providence to his Highness and your 
honor,”? wrote Butler to Thurloe, two 
months later, “‘to grant you that wis- 
dom which may cheer your heart under 
his will, and direct you never to let a 
general’s wife accompany him on foreign 
service.” 

This curious refreshment of the army 
lasted about a week. On Tuesday, 
April 24th, it marched once more, by 
the route of its former retreat, for Fort 
Jeronymo, bivouacked that night in 
the jungle, and continued the advance 
next morning. The advanced guard, 
five hundred strong, was made up of 
men drawn in proportion from all the 
regiments, the old mistake repeated in 
our day at Majuba and in the Soudan. 
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It was placed under command of Adju- 
tant-General Jackson, who had strict 
orders to keep “wings” (flanking- 
parties) in the jungle on each side to 
prevent a repetition of the ambuscade 


tactics which had cost the army so dear | 


in the previous week. These orders 
he disobeyed, 


I doubt treacherously [says Mr. Daniell] | 


and cowardly neglecting the duty of his 
place put Captain Butler! (a stout, but in- 
experienced soldier for such a design) to 
lead the Forlorn, who innocently fell into 


the enemy’s ambuscade ; but most bravely | 


behaving himself fought it to the death, 
bringing up his men very orderly till slain. 
So did Captain Powlet of the Firelocks fight 


to the death ; whom Jackson seeing fall, | 


instead of relief, faced about and most 
basely ran away. Thereupon immediately 


the whole Forlorn, like a torrent in a nar- | 


row passage straitened, or a sudden and 
furious wave in a rough sea, nay indeed 


lightning — the whole Forlorn tumbled into | 
the Reformade [the support] ; they all as | 


suddenly into the horse?—and all mixed 
like a mass in so narrow a pass not able to 
contain six abreast (the close thick woods 
encompassing the side where the enemy 
was lodged to flank us). And the great 
fort guns loaded with small shot, bits of 
iron, broken pistol barrels and all such 
mischief, had full power and sure aim all 
along that narrow pass ; which so routed 
all them [forlorn, reformade, and horse] 
that they in the same moment, routed 
the general’s regiment. Never was any- 
thing so wedged as we, which made the 


enemy weary of killing; and had not the, 


rear part of Major General Haynes’ regi- 
ment drawn into the wood, and so counter- 
flanked, beating back the enemy to the 
fort, regaining all the ground, bodies and 
ambuscades even under and beside the very 
fort (which ground was maintained all 


night) our whole army had been in that | 
sudden motion disordered and confused. | 
Jackson sneaked into the bushes like an | 
Our most gal- | 
lant, noble, and valiant General Haynes, | 


old fox and saved himself. 


with whom and near his person (by his 


own great desire) I was all this time, was | 


slain —lanced through the body. 


Never did British troops behave | 


1 Gregory’s brother. 


2 The construction breaks down hopelessly, but 
the sense is clear. The original has not one full 


stop. 
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more disgracefully. The- whole Span- 


ish. force, at the highest estimate did 


not exceed two hundred: men, and it 


|routed twenty times that number of 


English. The casualties were one 
major-general, one colonel, one major, 
four captains, many lieutenants, and 
ensigns, and between two and. three 
hundred men killed. Nine colors (en- 
signs or company-colors) were lost ; 


_and the whole force was hopelessly de- 


moralized. 
As a set-off against the behavior of 
Jackson it is worth while to record the 


‘death of Major-General Haynes, as 


taken from another source. 


A big fellow issued against him [Haynes] 
from the fort on horseback, and having 
heard him call for some of his cheery boys 
to stand by him and beat them back, he 
said, ‘‘ What make you here for you En- 
glish dogs? I'll teach you to lead men.”’ 
‘* Welcome, brave fellow,’’ quoth the gen- 
eral ; and with nothing but a small walking- 
sword in his hand (being come up to the 
head of the army to give orders and having 
left his man and his armor at the head of 
his regiment) encountered him. And the 
adversary, seeing he could no good [sic] 
rode a little into the wood and brought out 
eight with him, lancers. And Thomas 
Boys with an ensign [color] and one more 
who was only left alive, but much wounded, 
stood by the major-general and fell with 
him. Boys, when he was so wounded that 
he perceived he was slain, stripped off his 
colors [from the staff] and wrapping him- 
self in them fell and died.* 


That night the army lay on its 
ground amid the dying and the dead, 
and early next morning, having buried 
its guns, retreated once more to Drake’s 
Landing. The next four days the 
commissioners consumed in wrangling ; 
' Venables, as before, plying to and fro 
from ship to shore, and “every return 
creating new counsel.’’ ‘* Meanwhile,” 
continues Mr. Daniell, ‘‘the rains in- 
creasing, our men weakening, all even 
to death fluxing, and these miseries 
increasing, our Council resolved by 
seeking God to purge the army.” As 
the result of this search, “‘ First Jack- 
son, found guilty of cowardice, had his 


3 Penn’s Life of Sir W. Penn. 
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sword broken over his head for a cow- 
ard, his commission revoked, was ex- 
pulsed the army, and [degraded] to be 
swabber to hospital-ships of sick peo- 
ple; which was accordingly done. 
Some women found in men’s apparel 
were punished; and all suspected 
[females, let us say, for here Mr. Dan- 
iell becomes scandalous], Barbados and 
those plantations yielding little else, 
narrowly sought after. One _ soldier 
proved to have run away was hanged,”’ 
and so forth. Evidently the army 
could do with a little purging. 

Very soon it became apparent, how- 
ever, that no more work could be ex- 
pected from the land forces, purged or 
unpurged, at any rate in Hispaniola. 
In vain Penn offered to batter down 
Fort Jeronymo in four hours ; to clear 
the way to the gates of the town with 
his guns ; to land men on the quay, — 
in a word, to do anything rather than 
abandon the enterprise with disgrace. 
Venables, weakened by dysentery and 
failure, and Winslow, hopelessly fright- 
ened and discouraged, would hear of 
nothing but departure for Jamaica. 
Penn was naturally much annoyed ; 
for had he had his own way he could 
almost certainly -have captured the 
town without difficulty ; and the fleet 
as naturally taking his part, there en- 
sued that violent jealousy between the 
two services which has wrecked so 
many British expeditions in all parts of 
the world. Rear-Admiral Dakins, for 
instance, ‘did most furiously and un- 
christianlike say before good witness, 
‘Where are the cowardly Spaniards 
now ? Will they not come and cut off 
these army rogues that we may be no 
more troubled with them?’ And his 
own lieutenant, my former acquaint- 
ance, being by accident aboard the 
ship where I [Daniell] came into, weak 
and so ill that I was not able to stand, 
after salutes and discourse told me to 
my face (like to his profession) that 
[he would] we were all overboard that 
they might be rid of us again ; speak- 
ing the very same words to Captain 
Fincher in his extremity of weakness, 
and also to others.”’ 

It was with such feelings towards 
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the sister service that the fleet took 
what was left of the army on board 
once more, on Sunday, May 6th, and 
sailed away with it westward. Mon- 
day the 7th was kept as a fast-day. 
That morning Commissioner Winslow 
sickened, and by sunset he was dead, 
chiefly of a broken heart. On the next 
day “*he was put into a coffin and 
heaved into the sea, and had the solem- 
nity of forty pieces of ordnance,” if 
that were any consolation to his indig- 
nant shade. On Thursday, May 10th, 
the fleet entered the harbor of St. Jago 
de la Vega in Jamaica, Penn leading 
the way in his own ship, for he had 
been heard privately to say ‘ that he 
would not trust the army with any at- 
tempt if he could get near with his 
ships.’’ To make quite sure, he shifted 
into the Martin galley, and ran in till 
she was aground abreast of a Spanish 
fort at the head of the harbor — 
aground, but underneath the fort guns 
and safe from their fire. Other boats 
followed with troops, which had no 
sooner landed than the Spaniards fled, 
abandoning the fort and thirteen guns 
with it. So far, so good; but now 
came acurious scene. ‘* The army did 
not follow the enemy, but did draw up 
in battle [array] and there resolved to 
stay until their general came ashore to 
them ; for some were much troubled 
that he did not land with them. For 
all the time that the army was landing, 
he was walking about the Martin with 
his hat over his eyes, looking as if he 
had been studying of physic more than 
like the general of an army. And 
when the army did come by us [us of 
the Martin] in the boats, they did 
shout forth into a halloo, which is a 
custom at sea, throwing up their caps 
and hats. But General Venables did 
not give them so much as one look to 
encourage them, but pulled his hat 
over his eyes, and did look the other 
way.”’! 

Eventually, however, Venables did 
go ashore, and next morning occupied 
the town. Then the three surviving 
commissioners had another wrangle as 


1 Quoted in Penn’s Memorials of Sir W. Penn; 
the writer probably being Penn’s secretary, 
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to the terms of the capitulation ; which 
resulted in granting permission to the 
Spaniards to march away with their 
wives and families. Gregory Butler, 
who had quarrelled with Venables 
from the first, now seized the opportu- 
nity to have high words with Penn for 
not making the terms harder. Well 
was it for poor Winslow that he was 
comfortably sunk in a thousand fath- 
oms of water! Then came the ques- 
tion, what should be done next? 
Provisions were running short, and 
none could be obtained from the Span- 
iards who had fled to the mountains. 
The two belated storeships, months 
overdue, did indeed arrive on the 19th 
of May; but this only made matters 
worse, for they were claimed, charac- 
teristically enough, by the admiral as 
naval stores. Penn did indeed allow 
Venables as a favor to have some bis- 
cuit for the army ; but the incident of 
course increased the friction between 
the two commanders, and still more 
between the rival services. The usual 
results followed. ‘‘ Yesterday,’’ wrote 
Penn to Venables on the 22nd of May, 
‘some of the seamen were very un- 
handsomely treated by the soldiers of 
the guard at the landing-place, some of 
whom (as I am informed by persons of 
credit) were so rudely handled and 
abused that it is a doubt whether they 
will recover; and only because they 
could not carry some persons on board 
the ship at the same time when they 
were employed in carrying officers and 
soldiers with their goods on shore ; the 
commander of the said guard gently 
permitting the said abuse to be com- 
mitted.” 

In reading this early account of the 
perennial strife between the red coats ! 
and the blue jackets, one is inclined to 
ask, as Thackeray does in recording 
one of Stella’s bitter epigrams on Va- 
nessa, “‘ Would you have it other- 
wise ?’’ Often as the rivalry has proved 
disastrous, from this expedition of 1655 
_to the abortive attack on Carthagena in 
1740 and to the story of Nelson at Cor- 


1 It is not quite certain, however, whether this 
army wore scarlet, though the color had been com- 
mon since 1645. 
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sica, there it still remains, dormant 
perhaps, but asking little to rouse it to 
life. At St. Jago in 1655 we may be 
sure that reprisals followed every act 
of violence, and that the taunts ex- 
changed were as bitter as any of those 
which now suffice to set some of our 
regiments at each other’s throats. 
Such a state of things could not last 
long; and eventually it was decided | 
that a part of the fleet, all, in fact, 
but nineteen ships, should go home 
and Penn with it. Home accordingly 
Penn went, though not till the 25th of 
June. 

Meanwhile, the army, thinking that 
the Protector might just as well hear 
both sides of the question, held a coun- 
cil of war, whereat was passed the 
following curious resolution : — 


Resolved, that we are willing, if the gen- 
eral pleases to take the trouble upon him 
of going to England to represent the condi- 
tion of this army and this Island, and to 
procure such relief and supplies as are 
needful for the carrying on of this design, 
that he dispose himself for the journey as 
soon as he shall think convenient. Signed. 
Rich. Fortescue (Colonel); Ric. Holdipp 
(Colonel) ; Samuel Barry (Lieut.-Col.) ; 
Isaac Birkenhead (A. G.); Jo. Rudyerd 
(Q. M. G.). 


It is a little difficult to discover 
whether this polite offer of leave of 
absence was obtained by Venables to 
excuse his departure, or put forward 
as a gentle hint from the officers to 
hasten it. He was, it is true, desper- 
ately ill; so ill that Penn before his 
departure gave Fortescue a dormant 
commission to succeed him “in case it 
should please God to take him away.” 
But his commission vested in him the 
supreme command of the land-forces, 
so it is not quite clear why he should 
have asked leave of absence from his 
subordinates. Certain it is that he did 
go home, on the 14th of July ; where- 
upon Colonel Gregory Butler took the 
opportunity to go home also “ alleging 
that there was no more service for 
him in regard the rest of the commis- 
sioners were gone.’”? Nor do these 
commissioners appear to have been 
missed. The principal officers remain- 
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ing promptly met and drew up an in- 
strument appointing themselves a 
council of government for Jamaica, the 
preamble pointing out rather naively 
that the step was necessary owing to 
the departure of the original council 
‘* for reasons and motives best known 
to themselves.”” The new chiefs of 
the army and navy were Colonel For- 
tescue and Vice-admiral Goodson ; the 
latter a good old-fashioned officer who 
knew his business and could do it ; the 
former an old ‘* New Model ”’ colonel, 
who had seen plenty of active service, 
and now evidently looked with pleasure 
upon the withdrawal of a lot of useless 
men, such as the adventurers and vol- 
unteers who had joined the expedition. 
‘¢ Many there are,’ he writes to a 
friend, ‘‘ who came out with us vaunt- 
ing as if they would have carried the 
Indies, big with expectation of gold 
and silver ready told up in bags. Not 
finding that but meeting with some 
difficulties and hardships, wherewith 
God uses to try and exercise his peo- 
ple, they fret, fume, and grow impa- 
tient, and wish they were at their 
onions, etc. Several of such according 
to their desires and discontent we have 
dismissed ; and they may return with 
shame enough. . . . General Penn re- 
turned fourteen days since for En- 
gland. I suppose the Protector will 
not be well pleased to see them.”’ 
Colonel Fortescue was right. The 
Protector was not well pleased with the 
return of the two commanders. Penn 
arrived on the 1st and Venables on the 
9th of September, and on the 20th both 
were committed to the Tower. For the 
Protector was not a man to be trifled 
with, and he had the success of his 
great venture very much at heart. “It 
is certain,” wrote the Spanish ambas- 
sador to his master, ‘“‘that the day 
after the arrival of the fleet the Pro- 
tector shut himself up, and would see 
no one till night, subjecting himself to 
a strict fast to make the news from the 
fleet the more favorable.”” The news 
of the disgraceful failure afflicted him 
deeply ; and not the less so because he 
had already despatched a reinforcement 
of one thousand men, which arrived 





at Barbados the very day on which 
Penn anchored at Spithead. A little 
more patience might therefore have 
saved at least the country’s honor, 
Nevertheless he released both the pris- 
oners after a confinement of one month 
only. After all, he himself was chiefly 
to blame for having entrusted the con- 
duct of the enterprise to such men; 
and nothing is more extraordinary than 
that he should have been so much at 
fault in his selection, for if there was 
one gift which Cromwell was admitted 
by all to possess it was that of choosing 
good instruments. 

Meanwhile, he had at least taken 
Jamaica and was resolved to make the 
most of it. Measures were at once 
taken for raising and despatching rein- 
forcements ; and Cromwell himself 
wrote letters of encouragement and 
condemnation to Fortescue and Good- 
son. The rest of the story is soon told, 
so far as ink and paper can tell it. 
The history of the British in the West 
Indies, as in all our tropical posses- 
sions, cannot be read aright without a 
visit to the old military cemeteries. 
There, as for instance on the Morne 
Fortunée at St. Lucia, the traveller, 
tearing his way through a wilderness 
of thorns and briars and rank herbage, 
may stumble against a row of moulder- 
ing stones, and decipher that under 
these stones lie, almost as on parade, 
colonel, major, captains, lieutenants, 
ensigns, sergeants, corporals, rank and 
file, practically a whole regiment killed 
by the climate. In 1655 it is pitiful to 
see how innocently they fought against 
it. ‘* Jamaica,’’ wrote Fortescue, July 
15th, 1655, “is a very fruitful and 
pleasant land, a fit receptacle for hon- 
est men, which is our greatest need 
here.”? In October, Major Sedgwicke 
arrived with reinforcements one thou- 
sand strong, and had hardly settled 
down to business with his colleagues 
when ‘the Lord visited Major-General 
Fortescue with sickness and in four or 
five days snatched him away.” Gage, 
the ex-Jesuit, Cromwell’s adviser, soon 
followed Fortescue. As to the rest of 
the force, Sedgwicke himself shall tell 
us, 
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The condition of the army is very sad and 
sickly ; and unless God in mercy stay his 
hand we shall all perish, and be as water 
spilt upon the grass that cannot be gathered 
up again. We caused lately a muster to be 
made both of quality and quantity of the 
soldiers. The greatest part of them are 
sick and those set down well are pitifully 
well. We landed 831 in Colonel Hum- 
phrey’s regiment, lusty healthful gallant 
men who encouraged the whole army. 
There are at this day [one month from 
landing] 50 of them dead, whereof two 
Captains, a Lieutenant, and two ensigns ; 
the Colonel very weak, the Lieut.-Colonel 
at death’s door; I think all the Captains 
sick ; not above four commission-officers in 
that regiment now fit to march ; and the 
men most part of them sick. Colonel 
Doyley is fallen sick again, and Colonel 
Carter is very weak, as also divers other 
field officers. Soldiers die daily, I believe 
140 [? 14] every week and so have done 
ever since I came hither. It is strange to 
see young lusty men to appearance well, 
and in three or four days in the grave. 

This is but one specimen of many 
such letters written from Jamaica in 
the following two years; a volume 
might be made of them, all telling the 
same tale. Men and stores, from the 
old world and the new, were hurried 
across the Atlantic to support the new 
colony. The stores rotted on the 
beach ; and the men looked in each 
others’ haggard faces, helpless as starv- 
ing field-fares, or watched the fire-flies 
glancing over their heads and the land- 
crabs crawling at their feet as the sul- 
try darkness gave place to the burning 
sunshine, and the deadly, clamorous 
tropic night to the deadly, silent tropic 
day. Sedgwicke, the new commander, 
was unnerved with what he saw and 
begged to come home but was ‘ not 
very solicitous ; sometimes thinking 
another place will be my portion before 
I hear again from your Highness.” 
He lived to receive another letter from 
Cromwell, and died a few weeks later, 
May 24th, 1656. His secretary, who 
had nursed him, survived him four 
months. In December, 1656, arrived 
a new commander, Colonel Brayne, a 
distinguished officer, with further rein- 
forcements. Within three months a 
third of his men were dead; and 
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he himself after continual sickness 
lasted but seven months longer. Then 
Colonel Doyley, seemingly a rough but 
able and energetic man, who had come 
out with Venables, took command in 
virtue of survival. Being the first 
commander who was unencumbered 
with commissioners he had a free hand, 
and began to reduce things to some- 
thing like order ; and he was rewarded 
by bringing the last act of this grim 
drama to a successful close. For on 
May 8th, 1658, the Spaniards attempted 
to recapture the island, but were out- 
manceuvred and brilliantly repulsed by 
Doyley in a fashion which atoned for 
previous disgraces. ‘* Thus,’’ he wrote 
triumphantly to Cromwell (July 12th, 
1658), ‘‘ hath the Lord made known his 
salvation. His righteousness hath he 
openly shewed in the sight of the 
heathen.’? Unfortunately by the time 
the dispatch arrived such language was 
almost out of date. For the Protector, 
whose eyes it was meant to gladden, 
was lying dead in Henry the Seventh’s 
chapel, whither Blake had preceded 
him eighteen months before, both worn 
to the death by the cares of the war 
which was to have given England the 
Spanish main, but gave her no more 
than Jamaica, ‘‘ to bear spices and poi- 
sons and other produce to this day.” 
J. W. FORTESCUE. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
A MALAGASY FOREST. 

A GREAT part of the country be- 
tween the interior of Madagascar and 
the low-lying land of the east coast is 
covered by a dense and continuous for- 
est, with innumerable detached outliers 
of woods and thickets, great and small, 
which doubtless once were joined to 
their big neighbor. This mighty pri- 
meval forest forms one of the principal 
features in the physical character of 
the island. It stretches probably for a 
distance of eight hundred miles in a 
northerly and southerly direction, and 
in an easterly and westerly averages 
about thirty, its greatest width, which 
is in the north-east of the island, being 
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perhaps sixty or seventy. There is 
thus an area of about twenty-four 
thousand square miles of forest-clad 
country. The interest of this forest, 
however, consists not in its dimensions 
but in its occupants. So numerous 
and curious are its forms of animal 
life, so rich and varied its vegetable 
productions, that no lover of nature 
could fail to be inspired with a desire 
to dive into and explore its mysterious 
depths. It is not pretended, of course, 
that this forest can rival in extent or 
grandeur some of the primeval forests 
of the world, such as that, for in- 
stance, on the banks of the Amazon ; 
but, for strange and anomalous forms 
of organic life it stands second to 
none. 

If the day be fine, what can be more 
delightful than a day’s ramble in the 
forest? No matter what your taste 
may be, scientific or artistic, you will 
find an inexhaustible supply of mate- 
rial for study and reflection. But if 
the day be wet, nothing can be more 
wretched. The trudging through the 
mire, the pushing through the wet, be- 
straggling bushes, the ceaseless drip, 
drip, drip of the myriad leaves, and 
the trickling of the little water runnels 
up your arms and down your neck, all 
conspire to damp both body and spirit. 
That man must be a veritable enthu- 
siast who can ramble in the forest in 
wet weather and call it pleasant. 

The endless ascents and descents of 
the forest-clad country seriously detract 
from the pleasure of the pedestrian, 
for no sooner is one hill surmounted 
than he is brought to the foot of a 
second, which only lands him at the 
base of a third, to be succeeded by a 
fourth, making him perpetually hope 
that the next may be the last. But the 
true lover of nature almost loses his 
sense of fatigue in the excitement and 
pleasure afforded by the infinitely va- 
ried and beautiful forms of vegetable 
and animal life that are around him. 
The tall trees of innumerable species, 
in fierce competition with their neigh- 
bors, rearing their great bodies heaven- 
wards that they may spread out their 
foliage and open their blossoms in’ the 





light above, the fantastic foldings and 
twistings of the snake-like lianas, the 
countless shapes and tints of the leaves, 
the bright colors of some brilliant bee- 
tle, the delicately traced wing-design 
of some happy butterfly, the merry 
chirping of some gaudily adorned bird, 
the hurried steps of the busy little ants, 
the languid movements of a chameleon 
with its strange skin and stranger eyes, 
the patient watching for prey of a red 
three-cornered spider, the tiny mosses 
and delicate ferns nestling snugly among 
their big brothers under the rocks, all 
these and a thousand other objects of 
interest and beauty help one to forget 
the exertion and the toil caused by the 
difficulties of the road, and make one 
feel that it is with a lavish and artistic 
hand that their great Maker has formed 
and bedecked them all. Moreover, 
there is in travelling in the forest a 
strange and fascinating illusion, a vague 
feeling of expectancy, which persis- 
tently recurs in spite of disappoint- 
ment, that somewhere on in front 
something of exceptional interest will 
be found. 

Being of a mountainous character 
and well supplied with moisture, 
streams with waterfalls and rapids rush 
through almost every ravine. Some of 
these cascades hide themselves away 
in the most charming spots, veritable 
fairy dells, and only betray themselves 
by their distant tones. To get to these 
lovely dells is often an extremely be- 
wildering task, not only on account of 
the dense undergrowth and liana cables 
which impede the way, but also be- 
cause of the echoes and the sound- 
shifting breezes, ‘which apparently 
seem bent on befooling and luring 
away the intruder. To know the exact 
locality, distance, and character of for- 
est sounds is by no means so easy as 
one would suppose. ; 

The roads in the forest are - mere 
tracks cut through dense ‘masses of 
vegetation, which diverge and wind 
about in endless bewilderment. Even 
the highway from the chief port to the 
capital cannot be dignified by the term 
road ; in many places it is a mere rut. 
The rains being frequent and heavy, 
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every depression in the path is often 
filled with mud, sometimes knee-deep, 
and it is only by a series of undignified 
leaps that one can pass over them un- 
bemired. In some parts of the forest, 
owing to the steepness of the ground 
and the heavy rains, the path is scored 
into deep and slippery ravines. Now 
the road passes through a steep and 
narrow gully between high banks de- 
barring all progress except in Indian 
file ; then it follows the windings of a 
stream, with broken branches of trees 
and awkward, projecting logs threaten- 
ing one’s head. Moreover, it is not at 
all uncommon to come across the 
stumps of trees that have been hewn 
down for timber, almost blocking the 
entire pathway, or the intricate roots of 
others appearing above the surface as 
gnarled knots or loops ever ready to 
trip up the unwary traveller, so that 
constant vigilance is required. The 
trunks of trees that have been felled by 
the woodman, or that have fallen of 
themselves from insufficiency of foot- 
hold or sheer old age, often lie athwart 
the path. These must be surmounted, 
crept under, or escaped by a detour, as 
circumstances permit. 

The valleys are frequently occupied 
by bogs, to pass over which various 
alternatives are before you. One may 
sometimes clear them by a series of 
leaps from tuft to tuft, any one of 
which may land you in the mud ; you 
may wade them by doubling up your 
nether garments or taking them off en- 
tirely ; you may be carried on the back 
of a swarthy native ; or occasionally 
you may pass over an apology for a 
bridge in the shape of a number of par- 
allel round poles or bamboos laid end 
to end on the ground, and placed on 
rickety or treacherous supports, the 
whole being more or less sunk in the 
mire. Such being the character of the 
forest roads King Radama had some 
reason for his statement (if indeed it is 
. founded on fact) that he had two gen- 
erals that were a match for any Euro- 
pean officers, General Hazo and General 
Tazo (General Forest and General 
Fever). 

Notwithstanding all these untoward 
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circumstances, however, the forest so 
teems with objects of interest and 
beauty, and is so remarkably free from 
dangerous animals, noxious insects, or 
poisonous snakes, that, provided the 
weather be fine, any one who is pre- 
pared to rough it is well repaid for 
any little annoyances he may have to 
experience. 

It is well known that the fauna of 
Madagascar is of the most interesting 
and remarkable character, no country 
in the world, indeed, affording more 
anomalous forms of organic life. Sep- 
arated from Africa since the middle of 
the Tertiary era, as the island has 
probably been, and thus allowing of an 
immense amount of specific, and even 
generic, differentiation, it is not sur- 
prising to find the fauna differing largely 
from that of the neighboring continent. 
None of the larger animals, and but 
few of the smaller, that roam on the 
plains or in the woods of South Africa, 
are anywhere to be found in Madagas- 
car. Indeed, the animal life of this 
country presents such remarkable and 
anomalous types that it has been seri- 
ously proposed to constitute the island 
into a distinct zoological region. A 
large proportion of the mammals, and 
a still larger proportion of the birds, 
possess such abnormal structures that 
to classify them satisfactorily has al- 
ways been a puzzle to naturalists. 

The largest wild animal found in the 
island is the wild boar, of which there 
appear to be two species, the Potamo- 
cherus africanus (Gray) and P. Ed- 
wardsii (Grandid.), the latter, it is 
said, being the larger of the two, and 
occurring in the eastern forest. This 
animal is so abundant that it often 
commits sad havoc in the native plan- 
tations, which are therefore generally 
securely guarded against its depreda- 
tions by strong fencing. 

The people often hunt the wild boar 
with dogs, but whether for food or for 
mere sport I am not able to say. Con- 
sidering how extremely numerous these 
beasts are, it has often surprised me 
how very seldom they are to be seen. 
I have perhaps roamed over the Mala- 
gasy forests as much as any one, and 
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yet, though I have heard them in the 
night, I have never yet seen a single 
specimen. This may doubtless be ac- 
counted for by the fact that their prowl- 
ing expeditions are only undertaken in 
the night, and that they remain se- 
curely in their hidden lair in the day- 
time. 

But the most abundant of the forest 
animals are undoubtedly the lemurs. 
Of these creatures about thirty species 
are known in Madagascar. Some of 
them are found only in the western 
part of the island, others are confined 
to the east; some live in the forests ; 
one species (the ring-tailed lemur) in- 
habits the bare, rocky hills of the 
southern interior; others find their 
habitat among the bamboos of the 
riversides ; others again make their 
home in the tall rushes of the marshes ; 
some roam over a wide extent of coun- 
try ; others are exclusively confined to 
particular localities, but a large num- 
ber of them have their habitat in the 
great eastern forest. To describe the 
habits of these creatures one by one 
would be impossible, as no careful ob- 
servations have been made on the sub- 
ject. Besides, many of the lemurs are 
nocturnal, rendering it a difficult task 
to learn their habits in their native 
haunts. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that all the forest lemurs, like the 
monkey, which they distinctly resem- 
ble, lead an arboreal life, skipping from 
tree to tree with the most marvellous 
agility. Some of them roam the forests 
singly, some in pairs; others are gre- 
garious, wandering about from place to 
place in bands of from eight to a dozen. 
It is an interesting sight to see a fam- 
ily of these agile, graceful creatures 
flinging themselves one after another 
from tree to tree in their forest jour- 
neyings, the father or grandfather of 
the family leading the way, the baby 
lemurs clinging tightly to the long, 
thick hair of their mothers. Occasion- 
ally they may be observed whiling 
away their time in mere play, evidently 
brimful of frolicsome enjoyment. The 


lemurs vary considerably in size, some 
species being as large as a good-sized 
monkey, others being no bigger than a 
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rat. Many of the smaller species (e.g., 
the dwarf lemur, Microcebus Smithii, 
Gray) build nests in the tops of trees, 
in which they pass the day in sleep, 
coming out from their hiding-places 
only when the stars are overhead. 
One of these small nest-building lemurs 
(the brown mouse lemur, Chéiroga- 
lius Milii, Geoffrey), according to the 
observations of Mr. Shaw, who kept 
one in captivity for some time, appar- 
ently hibernates during the winter 
months. The majority of these crea- 
tures, however, are devoid of nest- 
building or hibernating propensities. 

In some places the cry of the lemurs 
may be heard almost continuously, 
making the forest ring again. A pro- 
longed melancholy wail is characteristic 
of one or two of the more common 
kinds, giving the impression that the 
creature is suffering from intense pain. 
The cry of others is a mere grunt, 
frequently repeated. One species oc- 
casionally quacks like a duck. The 
natives who live in and about the for- 
est can recognize the species at once 
by their voices. 

The lemurs differ widely in their 
power of domestication. Some species 
seem quite. unable to live in confine- 
ment; they refuse all food, become 
sulky, melancholy, and irritable, show- 
ing their teeth when approached, and 
finally die of grief and starvation. 
Several kinds are caught in traps by 
the natives, and kept as pets,! more 
especially the common brown lemur, 
which is easily tamed, and becomes 
extraordinarily affectionate. One that 
I had some years ago seemed never to 
be so happy as when on his master’s 
shoulder enjoying his caresses, Al- 
most immediately after capture this 
creature becomes remarkably confiding, 
losing all fear. It likes nothing better 
than being petted. By sundry little 
grunts, by various signs and gestures, 
it endeavors, in the most unmistakable 
manner, to coax you to scratch and pet 
it, during which proceeding it will even 


1 In the Animal Creation, by T. R. Jones, it is 
stated that some of the lemurs “are trained to 
hunt, like dogs.” This, however, is probably in- 
correct, 
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put down its head and shut its eyes 
in high enjoyment. It will even en- 
deavor to put your hand on its head, as 
much as to say, * Please, sir, I want 
stroking.”’” But beware of lifting it, 
especially by the fore legs, as unless it 
be exceptionally forbearing, it will be 
almost sure suddenly to turn. round 
and bite you, a species of treachery of 
which many of the lemurs are guilty. 

The food of the lemurs is various. 
The dentition of many of them is 
adapted to animal rather than vege- 
table diet, though it is quite certain 
that the latter is preferred by many of 
them. Fruit, birds’ eggs, birds, and 
insects probably form the chief part of 
their food. 

A more remarkable animal than any 
of the lemurs, however, is the famous 
aye-aye (Cheiromys madagascariensis). 
Its structure is so anomalous that it is 
difficult to know what position to give 
itin any system of classification. Be- 
ing a nocturnal animal, little is known 
of its habits in its native haunts. Al- 
most all our knowledge of it has been, 
therefore, derived from specimens in 
captivity. In Carpenter’s ‘ Zoology ”’ 
it is said to be rare, and Mr. Gosse, in 
one of his books, supposes it to be 
probably nearly extinct. But this, I 
feel confident, is a mistake. From 
what I have gathered from the natives 
in different places, the creature seems 
to be pretty common ; its nocturnal 
habits, and the superstitious fear with 
which the natives regard it, accounting 
for its apparent rarity. The Malagasy 
say that it only lives in the dense parts 
of the forest, where it builds a nest, 
two or three feet in diameter, of twigs 
and dead leaves, in the thick foliage in 
the upper branches of trees. This is 
entered by a hole in the side, and in 
it the creature sleeps the whole day, 
prowling about in quest of food only at 
night. The male and female, which 
have but one young one at a time, 
accompany each other in their midnight 
wanderings. Its food seems to be 
chiefly insects and grubs which hide 
beneath the bark of trees. It therefore 


taps the trees, and by the sound it 
quickly finds out the lurking-places of 
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its prey, and with its long claw drags 
out.the dainty morsel. Owing to the 
superstitious fear of it on the part of 
the natives, it is somewhat difficult 
to obtain specimens. To many of the 
people no amount of money would be 
sufficient to induce them to go in pur- 
suit of it. It is, however, sometimes 
taken to the coast, where it may be 
bought for a few dollars. 

The fosa (Cryptoprocta ferox) is an- 
other remarkable animal, found in the 
forest and I believe also in the open 
country, particularly in rocky, moun- 
tainous districts. I have myself never 
met with one in the forest, nor have I 
ever heard of any European that has ; 
but there can be no doubt that it lives 
there. Nothing, so far as I am aware, 
is known of the habits of this creature 
in its native haunts. It is said, how- 
ever, by the Malagasy to climb trees 
and to be a ferocious, bloodthirsty 
creature, which latter character it also 
manifests when in captivity — hence its 
specific name. In length it is only 
about fourteen inches from the snout 
to the root of the tail, and yet it is the 
largest of the Malagasy carnivora. It 
forms a link between the cats and the 
civets, partaking of the characters of 
both. 

Inhabiting the forest are two or three 
small animals belonging to the civet 
family ; they are known as vontsira. 
They are pretty little creatures, are 
easily tamed, and become very affec- 
tionate. In captivity they seem to be 
almost devoid of fear, but owing to 
their mischievous propensities they can 
scarcely be allowed to roam about the 
house without danger to the crockery. 
They are splendid rat and mice hunt- 
ers, and in a remarkably short time the 
premises become freed from these and 
other objectionable vermin. But, be- 
sides the rats and mice, they have 
unfortunately a liking for poultry, and 
especially their eggs. Give a vontsira 
an egg, and watch the operation ; it is 
interesting. It does not bite the end 
off and then suck out the contents ; but 
it first of all rolls it to within a few 
inches of some hard object, then lies 
on its side, takes the egg between its 
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fore feet, and violently flings it against | ‘* cuck-oos ”’ 


the obstacle. When it has thus cracked 
the shell it laps up the exuding contents. 

To spend a night in the forest is an 
experience worth having: Bivouacked 
in some glade, through which a small 
stream creeps lazily along, with a 
warm cheering fire to keep off the dew 
and chill of the night, one gains a 
quite different knowledge of the forest 
from that one gets in the daytime, for 
all nature is not asleep even in the 
midnight hour. Just as the darkness 
is setting in, the fireflies, with their 
tiny lanterns, flit about among the 
bushes ; and the cicada, of various spe- 
cies, perched on the trunks of trees, 
commence their strange song. They 
are small in size, but they certainly 
make a big noise. Well may the Ma- 
lagasy proverb say, ‘* Don’t be like the 
cicada, whose voice fills the whole val- 
ley, though the creature itself is not a 
mouthful.’’ The sound it makes is not 
a buzz exactly, and it is not a hum. 
It is a deafening, unceasing,. rasping, 
irritating monotone. Some tribes in 
certain parts of the world keep these 
cicada in cages for their music. As 
the darkness increases various noctur- 
nal creatures come forth from their 
hiding-places, like thieves in the night, 
every now and then stealthily pounc- 
ing upon their unconscious and slum- 
bering prey. Keep awake awhile, and 
listen to the strange and, for the most 
part, mysterious sounds. Suddenly 
there is a terrific scream. Some bird 
or beast finds itself all at once in the 
jaws of death. And what is that 


ceaseless creaking throughout the 
night? Fancy or fear pictures some 


strange hobgoblin; it is, however, 
nothing but the leaves of the screw- 
pine twisted and strained by the breeze. 
And what is that remarkable string of 
sounds for all the world like water bub- 
bling out of a bottle? It is the toloho, 
a kind of cuckoo with a very long tail, 
disturbed in its night’s repose. And 
then, at regular intervals, ‘* Cuck-cuck- 
cuck-oo, cuck-cuck-cuck-oo,” lowering 
in tone as it proceeds — what is that ? 
Another cuckoo, the kankafotra. This 
bird never seems to go to bed; it 
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through the day and 
**cuck-oos”’ through the night. Does 


it get snatches of sleep at intervals, I 
wonder? From the stream or marsh 
close by there rises the unmusical 
croak of the frogs. After an interval 
of silence you hear, first of all, a single 
croak, then another, and a third, until 
gradually there arises a perfect chorus 
of croaks, followed by a few minutes’ 
silence. After a few moments’ rest 
the tune is resumed, for croak the 
creatures must and croak they will 
throughout the night, ‘‘for ’tis their 
nature to.’ The tree-frogs, perched 
on the leaves, not a whit behind their 
cousins in the marsh, pass the night in 
croaking. Some of these tree-frogs are 
remarkably pretty creatures, spotted 
and barred with green and black and 
red and white. One fellow —a pretty 
large one, of three or four inches in 


| length —is, as most of the tree-frogs 
|are, all green; and, unless your eye 


happens to light on it on the leaf on 
which it is squatting, it will absolutely 
defy detection. Numerous other 
strange and weird noises are to be 
heard during the night in the forest, 
but from what throats they proceed it 
is beyond me to say. 

In passing through the forest while 
the foliage is damp from recent rain or 
dew, the traveller is not infrequently 
pestered with numerous leeches. The 
worst experiences I have had of this 
kind have been in the south-eastern 
part of the forest. You turn up your 
trousers, feeling a slight itching, and 
lo! your legs are streaming with blood, 
and firmly fixed on your flesh are nu- 
merous worm-like blood-suckers about 
half an inch in length. You get hold 
of them to pull them off, but they ob- 
ject to retire from the feast. You pull, 
and, like a piece of elastic, they allow 
themselves to be stretched to twice or 
thrice their length; however, as it 
breaks no bones, they are persistent, 
and, as the old song says, ‘* The more 
you try to pull them off, the more they 
stick the faster.”? But observe the na- 
tives ; they give the creatures a sud- 
den smack, which startles them ; they 
can then be removed with ease. 
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Of the various forms of Myriopoda 
that are found in the forest there are 
two, if not more, species of Spherothe- 
rium. One is black, the other green, 
the former being much the larger of 
the two. When you take them up they 
immediately roll themselves into a ball 
like a hedgehog, depending, however, 
not upon spines for protection, but upon 
their horny, armor-like exoskeleton. 

Other creatures trust in their mimetic 
powers for immunity from their foes. 
One of these, Uroplates fimbriatus, a 
gecko, or, at any rate, allied to the 
geckoes, is the most marvellous piece 
of mimicry I have ever seen. It is 
arboreal in its habits, and exactly re- 
sembles a picce of bark in color with 
lichens growing upon it. In the num- 
ber of Nature for May 17, 1883, ap- 
peared a letter entitled ‘* Curious Habit 
of a Brazilian Moth,” by Mr. E. Du- 
kinfield Jones, in which the author 
stated that he had observed a kind of 
moth in Brazil engaged in sucking up 
water in large quantity through its 
proboscis. Now this strange habit is 
by no means confined to the Brazilian 
Panthera apardalaria. I have seen the 
same thing in two species of lepidop- 
tera in the eastern forest of Madagas- 
car, and I imagine that the phenomenon 
is by no means rare. These two crea- 
tures are very common by the sides of 
streams and damp places in the forest. 
One morning, while sitting by the side 
of a mountain stream, one of these in- 
sects (Papilio oribazus, I believe, a 
common blue-winged moth, and meas- 
uring about four inches from tip to tip 
of its wings) settled on the wet, mossy 
bank. Wishing to procure it as a spec- 
imen, I approached as cautiously as 
possible, and, to my surprise, I found 
that it was so absorbed in what it was 
about as to be apparently totally un- 
conscious of my proximity. Noticing 
strange and unaccountable movements, 
with sundry jerkings and probings of 
its proboscis, I very quietly and noise- 
lessly sat down near to watch it more 
closely. I observed that every second 
or two it ejected (not merely exuded) a 
drop of pure liquid. I picked up a leaf 
that was lying near, folded it, and 
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slowly inserted the edge of it between 
the insect’s body and the ground, so as 
to catch the liquid, and reckoned that 
about thirty drops were ejected per 
minute. I held the leaf for about five 
minutes, and at the end of the time 
there was caught in it about a salt- 
spoonful of what seemed to be pure 
water, without either taste or color. 
After watching the moth for a time, I 
seized it by the wings between my 
thumb and fingers with the greatest 
ease, so utterly lost did it appear to be 
to what was going on around it. The 
abstraction of food from the water thus 
passed constantly through the body 
was doubtless the object of the strange 
action. 

In another spot I saw as many as 
sixteen of these large moths within the 
space of a square foot on damp ground, 
all engaged in the same occupation: 
Some of them ejected the liquid more 
frequently and in greater quantity than 
others, and I noticed one of them 
squirt it so as to drop fully a quarter or 
a third of an inch beyond the point on 
the ground perpendicular to the end of 
its body. 

I also noticed in another place a 
number of white butterflies all busily 
engaged in the same curious action ; 
and I imagine that further observation 
would prove that the phenomenon is 
somewhat common. 

All who have journeyed through the 
great forest must have frequently no- 
ticed large black or dark brown balls 
attached to the higher branches of 
trees, which are called votry. They 
are generally a little larger than a foot- 
ball, but occasionally attain the dimen- 
sions of a beehive. These are ants’ 
nests. If you take one down and ex- 
amine it (a rather ticklish business), 
you will find that it consists of a tough 
substance exactly resembling dry cow- 
dung. This, however, is not to be 
found in the depths of the forest, and 
is therefore not the material of which 
it is made; it is composed of earth 
mixed with vegetable fibre, but so ma- 
nipulated as to yield a stiff, parchment- 
like substance. On the outer surface 
are numerous entrances into the inte- 
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rior. Now, if you can find it in your 
heart to be so ruthless and cruel, take 
a large knife and cut a vertical section 
through the nest; you will then dis- 
cover that it is made up of more or less 
irregular, concentric galleries, the floors 
of which are about as thick as a shilling 
and about a quarter of an inch apart. 
Each of these floors or layers is sup- 
ported by a number of pillars rising 
from the one immediately below it. 
Near the surface of the nest a number 
of ants may be seen, but in the centre 
there is a perfect swarm of them, all 
doubtless wondering what can have 
caused such a terrible catastrophe. 
But they waste not a moment of time 
in idle speculation. See! they are all 
as bustling and as busy as they can be, 
and their first thought is to save their 
helpless young and their guests. For 
guests, indeed, they have. If you care- 
fully examine the ants, you will see 
one here and there with a very minute 
red insect on its back, evidently intent, 
even at the risk of its own life, on se- 
curing the safety of its little guest. 
This insect, placed under a magnifying 
lens, turns out to be a beetle. What 
purpose it serves in the economy of the 
nest, I have never been able to make 
out. Attached to the branch or twigs 
that pass right through the nest there 
are little leathery caps, which contain 
eggs and small grubs. Of what are 
these the larve? I know not. If 
some one gifted with more than ordi- 
nary patience could study these votry 
and the life of their inmates, the result 
would, I am sure, prove of interest. 
And then there are the strange dwell- 
ings of the larve of beetles, moths, 
etc., where they await their develop- 
ment into a higher form of life. At- 
tached to a twig you will occasionally 
see a little bag beautifully woven into 
rather coarse meshes of silk more 
bright and shining than silver, and 
about acouple of inches in length. On 
another twig there is a reddish bladder 
about an inch long, the insect being 
within a small oval bag in the centre. 
This bladder is full of air and has a 
hole at one end. You press it in, but 
it expands again like an indiarubber 
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ball. It is quite a remarkable cocoon. 
Hanging from the underside of leaves, 
too, may be seen the little homes of 
grubs formed out of small portions of 
grass stems, the insects lying at full 
length inside. Or sometimes these 
little dwellings are stockaded by nu- 
merous sharp, stiff projections that 
would be far from agreeable to the 
palate of any bird that might make an 
attempt on the dainty morsel inside. 

Whatever may be said to the con- 
trary, birds are not abundant in the 
forest, and of singing-birds worth lis- 
tening to there are absolutely none. 
The shrill whistle of the black parrot 
is, perhaps, more frequently heard than 
the voice of any other bird. I have 
already referred to the kankafotra, a 
kind of cuckoo. Another cuckoo (Coua 
cerulea, L.), dressed all in blue from 
head to tail, may very frequently be 
seen (for it is not at all a shy or timid 
bird), hopping from twig to twig on 
the lower branches of the trees. This 
bird is a weather prophet to the na- 
tives, for rightly or wrongly they assert 
that if the taitso calls when the 
weather is fine it will be wet, and if 
wet it will be fine. Suspended to 
branches overhanging the streams may 
frequently be seen the nest of the 
fodifetsy (Ploceus pensilis, Gm.). It is 
a most ingenious structure, in shape 
exactly resembling a chemical retort 
with the bulb uppermost. It is gen- 
erally fourteen or fifteen inches in 
length, and made of dried grass most 
neatly interwoven. How the bird man- 
ages to interlace the different grasses 
and yet preserve a perfectly circular 
entrance of more than a foot in length 
is a perfect marvel. Another nest, a 
thick, heavy structure, may often be 
seen also overhanging streams. It be- 
longs, I believe, to the fodiala (Ozy- 
labes madagascariensis, Briss.). The 
nest is entered by a hole in the side, 
always facing the stream, over which 
hole is a porch, perhaps to throw off 
the rain. There can be no doubt that 
these two birds build their nests in the 
position they do as a means of preser- 
vation from their enemies, and prob- 
ably from the lemurs especially. 
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With regard. to. the forest birds, I 
have two or three times witnessed a 
phenomenon of some interest. The 
birds are not often seen except in 
flocks. A little twittering is first heard, 
one or two birds are seen, and then in 
a few minutes one is surrounded by a 
large number appearing as if by magic. 
The same thing has been noticed by 
others. But the strange thing about it 
is that birds not of a feather flock to- 
gether. Ihave seen as many as twenty 
or thirty birds, of six or seven different 
species, all travelling in the same com- 
pany. Can this be for mutual de- 
fence ? I find that Mr. Bates, in his 
** Naturalist on the Amazon,” noticed 
the same thing in the forests of Brazil, 
and attributes it to this cause. 

How powerless one feels when one 
attempts to describe the wonderfully 
varied and almost endless forms of 
vegetable life that pass their days in 
the great eastern forest of Madagascar ! 
I have heard the forest spoken of as 
monotonous. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. An English 
wood, consisting entirely of oak or fir 
trees, might be called monotonous, but 
the term can surely not be applied to a 
forest in which you rarely meet with 
two adjoining trees or shrubs of the 
same species. If one thinks merely of 
tree trunks and green leaves in the ab- 
stract, then perhaps it may be called 
monotonous, but even in this monot- 
ony there is infinite variety. Why, no 
two leaves are alike ; they are of all 
possible shapes, sizes, and tints ; and 
as for the tree trunks, they all differ 
one from another in girth, height, and 
in the guests which partake of their 
hospitality. Look at that big fellow 
there, which, supported and buttressed 
by its own offshoots, stoutly maintains 
its own against all the blasts that 
blow ; it is a perfect world in itself. 
Its own foliage is spread out in the 
sunlight far above, but in its gener- 
osity it offers itself as a refuge and a 
home for its less fortunate brothers — 
for those who, from inherent inability 
to cope with their kind in the great 
struggle for existence, or from an un- 
manly desire to live with as little 
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trouble as possible, mere parasites and 
hangers-on, have determined to live at 
the expense of their big neighbor, for 
there isa good deal of human nature 
even in plants. And what a variety of 
them on that one trunk, a complete 
little flora in itself! I once counted as 
many as seventeen different species on 
one tree, belonging to widely separated 
genera, even orders. There is the Po- 
thos Chapelieri, with its curious paddle- 
shaped leaves, climbing apparently to 
the utmost height of the tree. Then 
there are the ferns, species of Polypo- 
dium especially, some of which, with 
undivided leaves, form a ring, often a 
series of rings, right round the tree. 
High up in the branches, and clinging 
close to the trunk, its hemispherical 
and deeply wrinkled cabbage-like leaves 
lying one within the other, appears a 
strange fern as round and as large as a 
football. Very delicate and. graceful 
little ferns belonging to the genus Hy- 
menophyllum cluster together and help 
to hide the nakedness of their big 
protector. Of ferns that live on the 
trunks of trees I know at least fifty 
different species, and even this, of 
course, does not exhaust the list. Of 
orchids there are probably a greater 
number even than of ferns. Very fre- 
quently there may be seen a shrvb 
growing out of a tree trunk, which 
seems to form part and parcel of the 
tree itself; but when its leaves are 
examined they are found to be quite 
different from those of its host. Itisa 
Loranthus, of which there are about a 
dozen species, or a Viscum, of which 
there are probably more. It is a ver- 
itable parasite, having pushed its roots 
right into the tree for the purpose of 
sucking its juices, and thus flourishes 
at the expense of its neighbor. A spe- 
cies of lichen, the old man’s beard, 
hangs very abundantly from many of 
the trees. Other lichens, too, of vari- 
ous hues, fungi, and delicate little 
mosses, the life of each one of which 
would be an interesting study in itself, 
also play a prominent part in this het- 
erogeneous community. 

Outwardly, at least, concord and 
mutual helpfulness seem to prevail 
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among the numerous vegetable forms 
in the forest. Plants of the most di- 
verse character, and belonging to the 
most widely separated families, are 
found in harmonious company. Here 
a beautiful tree-fern finds shelter be- 
neath a forest giant, the tree-fern in its 
turn spreading its green umbrella over 
a number of herbs, some of which have 
become so familiar as to twine them- 
selves around its knotted stem. Be- 
neath these, again, some soft, tender 
moss, or a minute, brilliant red fungus, 
or a pyramid-shaped Lycopodium, for 
all the world like a miniature Christ- 
mas-tree, with its fructification dan- 
gling frem its branches as so many 
ornaments, finds its home. No space 
is lost. The germs of vegetable life 
are ever ready to seize upon unoccu- 
pied spots. There is scarcely a crevice 
or a cranny anywhere without an occu- 
pant. But, alas! all this harmony and 
brotherly kindness is illusory. Every 
individual has secured its position by 
its own unaided energy, and the appar- 
ent harmony we see is but the complex 
result of individual enterprise. There 
is constant rivalry and competition go- 
ing on, and as in the human, so in 
the plant world, certain families — or, 
rather, certain members of families — 
have, through some unknown powers 
of their own, or advantageous outward 
circumstances, been more _ successful 
than their rivals and have gained the 
day. For instance, we may see in 
some parts of the forest that bamboos, 
or the cardamom plant, or small palms, 
have almost wholly monopolized the 
ground. 

No one can be long in the forest 
without observing that the plants range 
themselves, roughly speaking, into 
three tiers. There are, first of all, the 
trees—long, gaunt things, that have 
been obliged to stretch themselves up- 
wards to get their leaves and flowers to 
the light. Viewed from some elevated 
point outside, it is these that seem to 
form the forest, but within they are 
merely the canopy of the forest proper. 
It is often difficult to know what these 
trees really are, for to get at the flow- 
ers and leaves they must be either 
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climbed or cut down, neither of which 


proceedings is always _ practicable. 
Then come the shrubs, which have to 
be content with such light as they can 
get. Below these there is an entan- 
gled mass of herbs, ferns in profusion, 
grasses, mosses, prickly blackberries, 
and what not, pushing and elbowing 
one another for dear life. Try to make 
a way through them, and you will soon 
be convinced what a dense, prickly, 
complex entanglement it is. 

Although there is no part of the year 
to which the flowering season is con- 
fined, there is nevertheless a much 
greater number of plants in bloom from 
the beginning of October to the end of 
February than at any other period. A 
few odd plants are in flower all the 
year round. The quantity of striking 
or beautiful flowering plants in the 
Malagasy forests is a feature often re- 
marked on by travellers, although the 
fact is by no means remarkable, as it 
is pretty much the same in the tropics 
all the world over. There are a good 
many, however, though few in propor- 
tion to the total number of plants, 
which possess handsome _ flowers. 
There are, for instance, two or three 
species of balsam found in the damp 
parts of the forest, quite as attractive 
for floral beauty as many of our gar- 
den balsams. Several members of the 
acanthus family, too, possess very 
pretty flowers, as do also some of the 
orchids. Among the climbing plants 
may be mentioned Tristellatsia mada- 
gascariensis, with numerous racemes of 
rich yellow flowers. The trees most 
remarkable for their floral beauty are 
perhaps the various species of Dom- 
beya, one or two of Rhodolena, and 
a few belonging to the order Melasto- 
macece of the genus Dichcetanthera. 

Of edible forest fruits I know but 
one which can be said to be of excel- 
lent flavor. Itis known by the Mala- 
gasy as voantsimatra, and the tree 
which yields it I believe is Salacia den- 
tata. It is, however, so long since I 
tasted it that all I can remember of it 
is that it was oval, large, and luscious, 
Then there are the rotra, from a spe- 
cies of Eugenia, and the voramontsina, 
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from one or two shrubs belonging to 
the genus Vaccinium, yielding a fruit 
allied to the cranberry. Besides these 
I know no others worth mentioning. 

The forest products of economic 
value are numerous, and investigation 
would undoubtedly bring many others 
to light which are as yet unknown. 
Timber of many varieties and of excel- 
lent quality occurs in abundance ; but 
as this, with the exception of ebony, 
bears no English names, it may here 
be omitted. Among the products of 
the eastern forest is indiarubber. This 
is obtained from a species, or probably 
two or three species, of Landolphia, 
lianas found abundantly in certain 
parts of the forest. The Malagasy 
obtain the rubber by cutting the stem 
into short lengths, crushing it, and 
collecting the juice into vessels. A 
little acid and water is added, and then 
it is made into balls and taken for sale. 
One of the tricks of the trade practised 
by the natives is occasionally to put a 
stone into the centre of the balls, so 
that the buyers have to be careful they 
do not pay for cobbles. 

Various barks, some of known, some 
of unknown value, are to be found in 
the forest. There is, for instance, the 
bark of the nato, so largely used by the 
natives as a red dye. Other barks they 
use in the manufacture of rum, espe- 
cially that of the tree known as fatray. 
Another bark has a taste similar to 
cinnamon, and a fourth is as bitter as 
quinine. 

One or two climbing plants yield 
cubebs pepper, and are used by the na- 
tives as a medicine. 

There are also various gums and 
resins. These are the produce of vari- 
ous trees, but chiefly those belonging 
to the genus Symphonia. The quality 
of these gums and resins is, I believe, 
as yet quite unknown. 

Frequently in travelling in'the forest 
one may see fixed in the top of a tree a 
large rude box, or rather a portion of a 
tree-trunk hollowed out. These are 


beehives, and the owner of the box, 
with comparatively little trouble, ob- 
tains in this way a large quantity of 
honey. The honey-maker is the small 





bee (Apis unicolor) so common in the 
forests. The honey is not equal to 
English honey in quality, though it is 
not very much inferior. A whole hive 
full may be had for a mere trifle. The 
wax is kept and sold to traders. 

Several edible forest yams with large 
tubers are eaten by the natives. They 
belong to various species of climbing 
plants (Dioscorea). One may fre- 
quently see a large hole several feet 
deep at the foot of a tree, where the 
natives have dug out one of these im- 
mense tubers. In taste they are some- 
what similar to the taro. 

To know something of the products 
of the forest, at any rate such prod- 
ucts as are employed by the natives, 
one must examine a Malagasy hut in 
the neighborhood. The walls are prob- 
ably built of bamboo beaten out flat (or 
occasionally of long, flattened pandanus 
leaves) the floor being of the same 
material ; the roof most probably con- 
sists of the large banana-like leaves of 
the traveller’s tree overlapping one 
another ; the whole being fixed to a 
framework of round poles and fastened 
together with the stem of some tough 
climbing plant. The very water-pot is 
not a pot at all, but a long bamboo five 
or six feet in length and four or five 
inches in diameter, with all the parti- 
tions except the bottom one knocked 
out. Inacorner of the hut may prob- 
ably be seen a quantity of honey in a 
portion of a tree trunk hollowed out. 
The mortar in which the rice is 
pounded is also part of a trunk simi- 
larly hollowed out. Hanging from the 
roof is the anchor-shaped mahatia, 
part of a small, forked branch of a tree 
an inch or two in thickness, with the 
side branches cut off within three or 
four inches of the stem at the end, and 
hung so that the prongs point upwards. 
This is used instead of pegs on which 
to hang various articles. Perhaps the 
good lady of the house is engaged in 
threading large seeds, those of the 
physic nut (Jatropha curcas) contain- 
ing much oil, on a stiff stem of grass. 
When the night comes on, one end of 
this is lit, and it takes the place of a 
candle. The good lady’s snuff-box 
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even (for tastes and fashions are not 
the same all the world over) is the 
fruit of the rofia palm, or a beautifully 
polished piece of bamboo; and the 
thread with which her lamba (the 
chief garment) is sewed together is not 
improbably a vegetable fibre, if indeed 
the very lamba itself is not the pounded 
and flattened bark of a tree. It may be 
(and in all this I speak from what I 
have seen) that she has anointed her 
hair not with lard, the common un- 
guent, but with the oil from a forest 
fruit, and not only her hair but her 
face, neck, and shoulders. She takes 
also an occasional beverage in the way 
of toddy, a liquid obtained from some 
palm-tree, which is said to be ‘ very 
refreshing.”” And so the house, the 
furniture, the garments, the food, the 
drink, the light, and even the cosmet- 
ics are mostly forest products. 

It is not at all surprising that the 
forest should be regarded by the super- 
stitious natives with a certain amount 
of dread. It is so dense, so dark, so 
uncanpny, so mysterious and bewilder- 
ing, that it requires a certain amount 
of nerve to travel in it alone; hence 
the Malagasy proverb says, ‘*‘ Two of 
us entering the forest ; you must trust 
in me, and I[’ll trust in you.’? Nor is it 
surprising that their childish imagina- 
tion, uncurbed by reason, should peo- 
ple the forest with strange, mythical 
monsters. Of these the songomby is 
perhaps the best known and most 
widely believed in. It is said to be a 
nocturnal animal about the size of a 
horse, able to run with great speed, 
and to live in caves. I was told on one 
occasion that in order to secure a son- 
gomby one must get a child, put it in 
a pot with holes in, so that it may be 
able to breathe freely, put the cover 
on, and place it near a trap made at 
the mouth of the songomby’s den. 
When the child cries, the songomby 
will come out to devour it, but as the 
child is in a covered pot, the monster 
cannot harm it, and in its attempt to 
get at it the beast is entrapped and se- 
cured. It is to the present day a very 


common mode of terrifying children 
into good behavior to say to them, “I’ll 
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give you to the songomby.” There 
are those among the natives who affirm 
that they have seen the animal, and 
who actually believe they have, not 
being aware that what they saw was 
the creature of their own fear. 

Another fabulous animal is the to- 
kandia. It is somewhat smaller than 
the songomby, and although it only 
possesses one leg in front and one be- 
hind, it is said to be much more fleet 
of foot than any other animal, overtak- 
ing even the swiftest with ease. It is 
reported to be a man-eater, roaming 
about at night in search of food. 

The roatry is another mythical crea- 
ture, which, I believe, is supposed to 
inhabit the forest. It is said to be like 
a long-mouthed ox with the tail of a 
donkey. 

Superstitious notions in regard to 
various forest animals, not fabulous, 
are also held by the Malagasy. The 
lemur known as hainandro, a nocturnal 
animal, is said to be king of the lemurs, 
and all the other species are subject 
to it and supply it with food. To the 
babakoto (Lichanotus brevicaudatus) the 
natives attribute remarkable sagacity, 
for when wounded these creatures, I 
have been told, gather a handful of 
leaves which they chew and apply to 
the wound. In some parts of the coun- 
try the natives venerate this animal 
and are unwilling either to shoot or 
entrap it, because, they say, it is the 
progenitor of man! There are, of 
course, various versions of these stories. 

The aye-aye is held in special dread, 
and various stories are told in regard 
to it. One of these, which was once 
related to me, is as follows: When a 
person sleeps in the forest, the aye-aye 
occasionally brings a pillow for him ; if 
a pillow for the head, the person will 
become rich ; if for the feet, he will be 
bewitched. 

Then there is the ramilaheloka, a 
small kind of chameleon. Of this crea- 
ture the natives assert that any one 
stepping on it, accidentally or other- 
wise, or seizing it, will be taken ill, but 
that the illness need not be fatal, as it 
may be charmed away by a native doc- 
tor. 
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There are also the kalanoro, or wild 
men of the woods. In one account 
these are represented as very short, of 
stature, covered with hair, with flowing 
beard in the case of the male, and 
with an amiable weakness for the 
warmth of a fire. An eye-witness re- 
lates that once, when spending a night 
in the heart of the forest, he lay awake 
watching the fire, which had died down 
to red embers, when suddenly he be- 
came aware of a figure answering to 
the above description warming himself 
at the fire, and apparently enjoying it 
immensely. According to his story, he 
put a summary end to the gentleman’s 
enjoyment by stealing down his hand, 
grasping a stick, and sending a shower 
of red-hot embers on to his unclothed 
visitor, who immediately and most nat- 
urally fled with a shriek. Another tells 
how, on a similar occasion, the male 
appeared first, and after inspecting the 
premises and finding, as well as a fire, 
some rice left in the pot, summoned 
his better half; the pair squatted in 
front of the tire and — touching picture 
of conjugal affection — proceeded to 
feed one another. 

*¢ One must confess that the creature 
described looks suspiciously like one of 
the larger sorts of lemur ; but in a vil- 
lage near Mahanoro. on the verge of 
the forest, the inhabitants say they 
very frequently see these wild people 
come foraging their houses for rem- 
nants of food, and may be heard call- 
ing to one another in the streets.” 

However fabulous the above may be, 
it is stated on pretty good authority 
that actual wild men of the woods have 
been occasionally met with in the thick 
parts of the forest in the north-east of 
the island, and the stories told of them 
are pretty much the same as the de- 
scriptions of the wild men that have 
been occasionally found in the forests 
of Europe. 

Such are some of the objects of for- 
est interest in the great eastern forest 
of Madagascar, and some of the super- 
stitious stories connected with a few of 
its real or supposed inhabitants. The 
subject, however, is endless. 

In conclusion, let me express a hope 
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that the present wholesale destruction 
of the forest by the natives may be 
soon effectually stopped by the govern- 
ment, and that its valuable resources 
may be speedily utilized. If this does 
not take place, in a few more genera- 
tions there will be no forest left to 
expatiate upon, and as many of its 
trees are found nowhere else in the 
world, they will have become extinct. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 

THE CHEMICAL ACTION OF MARINE 

ORGANISMS. 

THAT agencies in themselves seem- 
ingly insignificant are capable, when 
operating continuously during long pe- 
riods of time, of effecting stupendous 
results is a well-worn theme of the 
geologist. Mr. Darwin has _ familiar- 
ized the reading public with what must 
be regarded as one of the most striking 
and, at first sight, paradoxical illustra- 
tions of this principle as applied to the 
land areas of the globe. In his latest 
published book, ‘‘ Vegetable Mould 
and Earthworms,”’ this acute observer 
has shown that, in many parts of En- 
gland, the mould which in the course 
of a single year passes through the 
bodies of earthworms weighs, when 
dried, ten tons; or, in other words, 
that the worm-casts thrown up annu- 
ally on asquare mile of surface amount 
to no less than sixty-four hundred tons 
of dry earth! Mr. Darwin justly re- 
marks that, at this rate, the whole soil 
of the country must in a few years pass 
through the bodies of these organisms ; 
and he shows how not only the bury- 
ing of neglected cinder and gravel 
paths, but the covering of mosaic 
pavements and ruined walls, no less 
than the preservation of coins and 
other objects of art so precious to the 
antiquary, must be ascribed to the un- 
ceasing action of these little-regarded 
creatures. Further than this, he calls 
attention to the fact that the fertility 
of the soil itself is largely due to the 
same cause. The body of each earth- 
worm constitutes a mill, in which the 





mineral matter of the soil is reduced to 
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the finest state of sub-division, while 
it is intimately admixed with organic 
materials ; it is at the same time a 
chemical laboratory, in which acids and 
other substances secreted by the organ- 
ism are made to act upon the finely 
pulverized materials of the soil. 

The investigations which during the 
last thirty or forty years have been 
carried on with a view to determining 
the nature of the ocean-floor, and of 
the operations that are going on there, 
have made us familiar with some illus- 
trations of the same principle, that are 
certainly not less startling and sugges- 
tive than those derived from the study 
of land surfaces. We propose in the 
present article to give some account 
of the latest results which have been 
arrived at concerning these curious 
operations, and at the same time to 
indicate. certain fields of research in 
which future investigators may be ex- 
pected to gather abundant harvests. 
The publication of the latest of the 
Challenger reports on ‘* Deep Sea De- 
posits,” by Dr. John Murray, one of 
the naturalists on board the exploring 
vessel, and Professor Renard of Ghent, 
a very able geologist, has supplied us 
with a great body of interesting facts, 
admirably described and _ classified, 
while many scattered papers by these 
authors and by Mr. Buchanan, who 
accompanied the Challenger in the 
capacity of chemist, suggest numerous 
interesting lines for thought and spec- 
ulation. 

A little consideration will show that 
all the known chemical elements — and 
even the unknown ones too— must be 
contained in solution in the waters of 
the ocean. Rivers flowing over the 
land are continually taking up mineral 
matter in solution, and these sub- 
stances are all added to the mass of 
materials dissolved in the oceanic wa- 
ters. The Thames every day carries 
to the North Sea some two thousand 
tons of dissolved material, and if all 
the rivers of the globe work at some- 
thing like the same rate, twenty million 
tons of mineral matter must day by 
day be added to the store of materials 
held in solution by the ocean. Now, 
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all the chemical elements are capable 
of entering into compounds which are 
to a greater or less extent soluble in 
water, and hence we cannot doubt that 
in the enormous mass of materials dis- 
solved in the vast body of sea-water on 
our globe all the elementary bodies 
must be represented. 

It is true that the chemist, by his 
most refined methods of analysis, is 
unable to detect the proportion, even if 
he is able to determine the presence, 
of the rarer elementary substances 
which occur only as ** minute traces ”’ 
in sea-water. When a large quantity 
of sea-water is evaporated, we get a 
mass of chlorides and sulphates that 
can be separated by analysis ; but even 
the very delicate tests of spectral analy- 
sis fail to make manifest many of 
the rarer metals and other elementary 
bodies that must certainly be present 
in the mass. In a well-known case, 
the copper sheathing of a vessel has 
been proved to have taken up silver 
from the sea-water by electro-chemical 
action, though it is probable that all 
our ordinary analytical processes would 
have failed to reveal the existence of 
the metal in the water itself. 

There is another way, however, in 
which the presence of certain of the 
rarer elements in sea-water may be 
rendered manifest. When plants and 
animals which have lived wholly in the 
waters of the ocean are burnt, so as te 
remove the organic matter, a mass of 
ash remains in which many rare chem- 
ical substances may sometimes be de- 
tected. Thus an ordinary analysis of 
sea-water, or of the salts derived from 
it by evaporation, may reveal only the 
merest traces of iodine, while, as is 
well known, certain seaweeds yield so 
much of this element in their ashes 
that until lately they constituted the 
largest, and indeed almost the only, 
source of the element. In such cases 
it is clear that the organisms must 
possess the power of extracting and 
concentrating compounds of the rare 
element from the great mass of water 
in which they are diffused. Many 
other substances, such as _ sulphur, 
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phosphorus, iron, and others of the 
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metals which occur abundantly in the 
ashes of plants and animals, but which 
are found, if found at all, only as the 
minutest traces in sea-water, must have 
been isolated from it by the same selec- 
tive action of plants and animals. It 
is this power belonging to all plants 
and animals, from the lowest to the 
highest, which accounts for the pres- 
ence of minute quantities of the rarer 
chemical elements in organic tissues. 
Thus our bones are largely built up of 
a compound of phosphorus, while our 
teeth contain, in addition, fluorine. 
Analysis of the food we eat and of the 
water we drink shows that the former 
element exists only, when present at 
all, in very minute quantities, while all 
the most delicate tests at our command 
would probably fail to reveal the exist- 
ence of the latter substance in either 
food or drink. 

There are several mineral substances 


which are found only in minute quanti- | 


ties in the oceanic waters, but that are, 
nevertheless, separated from the water 
by various plants and animals which 
have the power of concentrating them 
in their skeletons ; and on the death of 
the organism the mineral matter of the 
skeletons is left behind to build up 
great rock-masses. Chief among these 
substances so separated from sea-water 
is carbonate of lime. Careful analyses 
have shown that sea-water seldom con- 
tains more than one part in ten thou- 
sand by weight of carbonate of lime. 
Yet the myriad forms of foraminifera, 
corals, echinodermata, mollusca, and 
other forms of life find in this minute 
proportion of material all that is neces- 
sary for the growth of their skeletons. 
In all parts of the ocean except some 
of the very shallow and the extremely 
deep areas, great numbers of calca- 
reous organisms live and multiply, and 
in the warmer regions of the ocean a 
constant rain of calcareous matter is 
continually falling upon the ocean-floor 
from the death of the organisms which 
float in prodigious abundance at the 
surface and intermediate depths. It 
can be shown that the limestones of 
the earth’s crust, which not unfre- 
quently attain a thickness of thousands 
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of feet, and cover areas measured by 
thousands of square miles, must all, 
with very few exceptions, have been 
formed by the agency of plants and 
animals. 

Silica is present in sea-water in much 
smaller proportions than carbonate of 
lime. It is, indeed, difficult to obtain 
any estimate of the proportions in 
which natural waters contain this sub- 
stance. Certain investigations of For- 
chammer point to the conclusion, 
however, that silica is never present in 
sea-water to the extent of one part in 
fifty thousand, and that probably one 
part in one hundred thousand would be 
a very liberal estimate indeed. Never- 
theless, those minute plants the diato- 
mace, with the animals known as 
radiolarians, and siliceous sponges, ex- 
tract the minute proportion of silica 
from sea-water to build up their exqui- 
sitely beautiful skeletons ; and these, 
on the death of the organisms, accu- 
imulate to form great masses of sili- 
ceous rock. 

Phosphate of lime is probably not 
present in greater quantity in sea-water 
than silica, yet the bones of fishes and 
the shells of crustacea and other or- 
ganisms are largely composed of this 
substance ; and, as is shown in the 
interesting Challenger volume to which 
we have referred, very important de- 
posits of this substance are being 
formed on many parts of the ocean- 
floor. 

Salts of iron, though present in sea- 
water, must exist in very minute quan- 
tities. The same is true with respect 
to the waters of rivers and lakes ; yet 
compounds of this metal are extracted 
from their state of solution in water by 
various organisms, in the remains of 
which they may easily be detected by 
analysis. In the case of the pisolitic 
ores found on the beds of the Swedish 
lakes, we have an example of what can 
be done in separating salts of iron from 
a state of solution by a very lowly 
organized plant, didymohelix (the Gal- 
lionella ferruginea of Ehrenberg). The 
crop of iron ore, if removed from the 
|bed of the lake by dredging, is re- 
‘newed in the course of a few years by 
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the growth and multiplication of these 
plants. 

In the same way, all the elements 
which occur in the ashes of marine 
plants and animals —and a very large 
number of the elements have been 
detected in these ashes — must have 
been extracted, in some form of com- 
bination, from sea-water ; being taken 
by the organism either directly from 
the medium in which it lives, or indi- 
rectly in the food passed through its 
body. 

Recent observations of very great in- 
terest have shown that, even in those 
cases where carbonate of lime seems to 
be separated from water by purely 
chemical agency, living and growing 
plants really play an important part in 
the process. In the formation of those 
masses of calcareous rock known as 
travertine, which are left behind when 
springs of water highly charged with 
carbonate of lime flow out at the sur- 
face, the cause of the deposition has 
usually been held to be the evaporation 
of the water and the escape into the air 
of free carbonic acid fromit. But the 
eminent German botanist, Professor 
Ferdinand Cohn, has shown that the 
really efficient agents in removing the 
free carbonic acid, which holds the 
mineral matter in solution, are numer- 
ous minute and lowly plants, and that 
around these plants the solid matter is 
deposited, as the water is rendered in- 
capable of longer holding it in solution 
by the action of the living organisms. 
A very curious fact pointed out by this 
observer is that these minute plants 
are active agents in the formation of 
the pisolitic deposit of Carlsbad (the 
Sprudelstein), and that the organisms 
which in this case perform such an 
important work are capable of living at 
a very high temperature ; they flourish, 
in fact, in waters only a few degrees 
below the boiling-point. 


It is a well-known fact that the 


waters of the hot springs of the Yellow- 
stone National Park in North America, 
and the siliceous and calcareous mate- 
rials deposited by them, owe their 
brilliant and varied colors to the nu- 
merous forms of plant-life that multi- 
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ply and grow in the waters, even when 
at very high temperatures. Whether 
the deposition of silica, as well as of 
calcareous matter, is in any way aided 
by the action of these growing plants 
—as has been maintained by certain 
American. observers—is a point on 
which some difference of opinion still 
exists. 

The mention of the pisolitic masses 
of Carlsbad cannot fail to suggest to 
the geologist the question of the origin 
of those widely distributed limestones 
known as ‘ oolites”’ or ‘‘ roe-stones,”’ 
which are found in all the formations 
of the earth’s crust, from the oldest to 
the youngest. Many years ago Sir 
Henry De la Beche pointed out that 
very similar rounded grains to those 
composing our Portland, Bath, and Ket- 
ton limestones are being formed at the 
present day, on tropical shores, espe- 
cially around coral-reefs, and his obser- 
vations have been confirmed by Nelson 
and other investigators. Sorby, by a 
study with the microscope of thin sec- 
tions of the recent grains and their 
analogues of former geological periods, 
has demonstrated their substantial 
identity. All the early observers seem 
to have concluded that in the shallow 
pools and lagoons about coral-reefs an 
actual deposition of calcareous matter 
must be going on, owing to the evapo- 
ration of the sea-water, and the escape 
from it of free carbonic acid ; and that, 
in consequence of this concentration, 
minute shells and other objects become 
centres around which successive layers 
of carbonate of lime are deposited. 
But very careful microscopical study of 
preparations of the modern and an- 
cient oolite grains reveals the fact that 
they exhibit traces of curious folded 
and branching tubes, and there is the 
strongest ground for believing, that as 
in the structures so well described by 
Cohn, the deposition of carbonate of 
lime is aided, and perhaps entirely 
effected, by the agency of minute vege- 
table organisms. Mr. E. Wethered has 
indeed shown that, in the limestones 
of all ages those obscure organisms, 
consisting of twisted and sometimes 





branching tubes — which have received 
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the names of Girvanella, Micheldeania, 
etc., —are very abundant, often making 
up large portions of the calcareous 
mass; and that these organisms are 
plants which have the power of secret- 
ing caleareous matter within their cell- 
walls or of causing it to be deposited 
outside them, is now maintained by 
botanists of wide experience and knowl- 
edge. It can scarcely be doubted that 
in salt water no less than in fresh water 
the growth of plants taking up carbonic 
acid leads to the deposition, within or 
outside their tissues, of calcareous mate- 
rial that may accumulate to form great 
rock masses. 

It is very interesting to note that 
while certain plants are thus engaged 
in building up limestone rocks by 
investing minute shells and shell-frag- 
ments with successive layers of calca- 
reous material, other organisms of the 
same class are occupied in a work havy- 
ing an exactly opposite tendency, 
namely, that of boring into and dissoly- 
ing away the substance of calcareous 
organisms. The late Professor P. M. 
Duncan called attention to the fact that 
fossil corals and other organisms are 
frequently found to be perforated by 
fine tubes, and his conclusion that 
these tubes were produced by a para- 
sitical vegetable organism, which in its 
growth dissolves away and thus pene- 
trates into calcareous skeletons, was 
confirmed by several observers. More 
recently the able French algologist, Ed. 
Bornet, has shown how abundant are 
organisms possessed of this remarkable 
power, and how widespread and strik- 
ing are the proofs of their activity. It 
is difficult to find a fragment of shell, 
coral, or bone, either in the accumula- 
tion now taking place on the ocean- 
floor or in those which have been 
formed during earlier periods of the 
earth’s history, that is not riddled in all 
directions by these curious perfora- 
tions ; and in many cases the calcare- 
ous masses have their whole substance 
so completely eaten away in all direc- 
tions that they crumble to powder at 
ihe slightest touch. It is obvious, 


therefore, that these plants must play 
the 


part of scavengers, penetrating 
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into and dissolving away the fragments 
of shells and other calcareous organ- 
isms on the ocean-floor, and thus lead- 
ing to their complete disintegration 
and removal. Bornet has not only de- 
scribed a number of genera and species 
of these burrowing plants, differing 
from one another greatly in the forms 
and characters of the tubes which they 
excavate, but he has performed a task 
of much greater interest and impor- 
tance in working out the life-history, 
habits, and modes of reproduction of 
these singular and hitherto unknown 
members of the vegetable kingdom. 
Among the most interesting of the 
problems brought into prominence by 
the researches carried on during the 
Challenger and other deep-sea explor- 
ing expeditions is that of the origin of 
deposits of iron and manganese among 
the materials found upon the ocean- 
floor. Most of the muds upon all but 
the most profound portions of the 
ocean-bed are characterized by a deep 
blue color, and the analyses of Mr. 
Buchanan have shown that this blue 
color is due to finely divided iron disul- 
phide (iron pyrites). The surface 
layer of such muds may have a brown 
tint from the oxidation of the iron, but 
the deep blue tint is almost always 
found below the superficial brown 
layer. The same color, as is well 
known, prevails in most of the argil- 
laceous, and in many of the calcareous 
and arenaceous deposits of the earth’s 
crust ; and the blue color of such 
'masses of clay as constitute the Lias, 
| the Oxfordian, the Kimeridge, the 
'Gault, and the London-clay formations 
have long ago been shown by Ebelman 
and Church to be due to the dissemina- 
tion through their mass of iron pyrites 
| in a very finely divided state. 
| It has been shown by Mr. Buchanan 
| that the formation of the iron disulphide 
in the blue mud of the ocean-floor is 
| due to the action of the innumerable 
|marine worms that pass the fine mud 
through their bodies, and throw it out 
|in the form of worm-casts. Within 
\the bodies of the worms, chemical ac- 
tion is continually going on, sulphur 
| being separated from the sulphates 
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dissolved in the sea-water to form 
sulphuretied hydrogen, while iron, ex- 
tracted from the water by the breaking- 
up of the carbonate, unites with it to 
form the iron disulphide. The foul 
smell of these muds when they are 
first brought to the surface in the 
dredge affords evidence of the chemical 
action going on in them. Mr. Bu- 
chanan has justly dwelt upon the simi- 
larity of the operations taking place 
upon the ocean-floor, in consequence of 
the action of marine worms, to those 
which Darwin has so carefully studied 
upon the terrestrial surface as result- 
ing from the action of earthworms. In 
both cases we recognize an impressive 
illustration of the action of seemingly 
insignificant agents in producing re- 
sults of the greatest magnitude. 

While the clays in the less profound 
portions of the ocean-floor are, as a 
rule, characterized by a dark-blue color, 
there are certain areas, like that off the 
east coast of South America, where red 
and variegated tints, like those of our 
Trias, Permian, and Plastic-Clay for- 
mations, are found to prevail. In these 
cases the iron is evidently in a different 
state of oxidation and combination from 
that of the blue clays. In all the deep- 
est portions of the ocean, similar tints 
of red and chocolate-brown character- 
ize the argillaceous deposits, that seem 
to be very slowly accumulating there. 
There is evidence that even at these 
extreme depths (three thousand to four 
thousand fathoms and upwards) living 
beings exist in considerable abundance, 
in spite of the extreme cold, the great 
pressure, and total absence of light. 
So that the separation of the iron from 
its state of solution may even here be 
due to the action of living organisms, 
though the slowness with which accu- 
mulation takes place leads to the oxida- 
tion of the iron. 

On these deepest parts of the ocean- 
floor, however, we find very remark- 
able chemical deposits, which may well 
engage the attention of chemists and 
geologists, as throwing light upon the 
curious actions taking place in the pro- 
foundest recesses of the sea-bed. First 


among these we may mention the curi- 
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ous crystalline masses of zeolites, that 
are sometimes found scattered through- 
out the red mud, and occasionally form- 
ing no inconsiderable proportion of its 
mass. 

These zeolitic minerals are known to 
geologists as the constant result of the 
action of water upon the silicates that 
compose volcanic rocks, and are usu- 
ally found in the steam-holes and other 
cavities of lavas, which through long 
periods of time have been subjected to 
the action of permeating waters. Dau- 
brée has shown that the same minerals 
have been formed at Plombitres and 
other localities during historical times, 
by the action of more or less heated 
spring waters upon the brick and con- 
crete structures erected by the Romans 
to serve as conduits for them. The 
chemical action which produces these 
zeolites on the ocean-floor must take 
place at temperatures but little above 
that of the freezing point of fresh 
water; but it is not improbable that 
the great pressure, amounting to be- 
tween three and four tons to the square 
inch, may be a substitute for the want 
of an elevated temperature in promot- 
ing chemical change. Even under 
much more moderate pressures, how- 
ever, we find in the ‘ glauconite ’’-casts 
of the shells of the foraminifera, clear 
evidence that chemical action is going 
on upon the sea-bed, by which the 
brown, amorphous mud is converted 
into a crystalline green silicate. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all 
the chemical deposits on the deeper 
parts of the ocean-floor are those curi- 
ous and irregular nodules, varying in 
size from a pea to an orange, which 
are composed of the hydrated oxides of 
manganese and iron. Although very 
variable in composition, we may state 
the average proportions of their ingre- 
dients as follows: manganese dioxide 
twenty-five per cent., iron peroxide 
fifteen per cent., water thirty per cent., 
and various silicates and foreign sub- 
stances entangled in their mass thirty 
percent. Careful analyses have shown 
that no less than twenty-six of the 
chemical elements can be detected in 
these remarkable concretions, and 
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among them such rare ones as thal- 
lium, molybdenum, tellurium, and va- 
nadium. Nickel, cobalt, tin, copper, 
and lead are among the more common 
metals found in these concretionary 
masses, and lithium, barium, and stron- 
tium among the metals of the alkalies 
and the alkaline earths. Not only do 
we find nodules, the internal structure 
of which indicates slow and gradual 
deposition, but teeth, bones, and other 
objects occur, either surrounded by a 
coating or completely impregnated, 
with the same mixed oxides. 

The origin of these accumulations of 
manganese oxide, combined with so 
many other rare substances, consti- 
tutes a problem as difficult as it is 
fascinating. It is true that manganese 
is a metal far more widely distributed 
than is often supposed ; indeed, care- 
ful analysis almost always shows that 
where iron is present manganese can 
be detected also; but in the great 
majority of cases the proportion of 
manganese in rocks and other natural 
products does not exceed one-tenth, or 
even one-twentieth, of that of the iron. 
All analyses of sea-water show the pro- 
portion of iron in it to be extremely 
small, while manganese is seldom, if 
ever, traceable by direct analysis, either 
in sea-water itself, in the salts left by 
evaporation of sea-water, or in the 
ashes of plants and animals that have 
lived in that water. It is very doubtful 
if the proportion of manganese in sea- 
water ever reaches one part in a mil- 
lion, and it is far more probable that 
the proportion would be represented 
by one part in many millions of the 
solvent. 

How, then, are we to account for the 
separation of this minute proportion of 
manganese to form the concretions in 
which it is the most abundant con- 
stituent? Mr. Murray has suggested 
that the manganese of the nodules 
has never been distributed in solution 
through the oceanic waters, but has 
been derived directly from the decom- 
position of volcanic rocks on the sea- 
bed. This view, however, has been 
rejected as inadmissible by Mr. Mur- 
ray’s colleague, Professor Renard, and 
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by most authors who have devoted 
their attention to the problem. Al- 
most all of these have agreed that the 
manganese must have existed in the 
first instance dissolved in sea-water, 
probably in the form of carbonate, and 
have been separated by some chemical 
process going on upon the ocean-floor. 

The soundings made by Murray and 
Buchanan upon the west coast of Scot- 
land have shown the manganese oxide, 
mingled in various proportions with 
iron oxide, very constantly present 
in marine muds, even at moderate 
depths ; and if we admit an organic 
origin for the iron, is it possible to 
avoid the conclusion that the manga- 
nese and other rarer metals must 
have been separated from their state 
of diffusion in sea-water by the same 
agency ? 

All the facts collected by the deep- 
sea exploring expeditions point to the 
conclusion that accumulation of mate- 
rial is going on with the most extreme 
slowness at these abysmal depths 
where the manganese nodules are 
found in greatest abundance, and it 
may well be that these slowly accumu- 
lating muds have been passed through 
the bodies of marine worms or other 
organisms an almost infinite number of 
times. At each passage of the clay 
through the organism a small addition 
of manganese and iron oxides would 
be made to the mass by the action of 
the living structure on the sea-water, 
and thus in the course of time these 
oxides might be sufficiently concen- 
trated to build up, by concretionary 
action, the remarkable nodules on the 
ocean-bed. 

Such action would be in complete 
analogy with processes going on both 
in fresh and salt water, by which 
calcareous, silicious, phosphatic, and 
ferruginous deposits are being every- 
where formed in the waters of the 
ocean, while all theories of the direct 
separation of the manganese and rarer 
metals from their state of excessively 
dilute solution in sea-water by chem- 
ical reactions appear to me to be beset 
with the greatest difficulty. All the 
observations that have been made in 
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recent years upon the deposits of the 
ocean-floor point to one conclusion, 
namely, that where materials have 
once passed into a state of solution in 
the waters of the sea they can only be 
separated from it in the open ocean by 
the wonderful action of living organ- 
isms. JOHN W. JUDD. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
OLD EDINBURGH INNS. 

THE modern traveller who, after 
having been borne swiftly to Edin- 
burgh in one of the luxurious carriages 
that run along the three main lines 
from the English to the Scottish capi- 
tal, emerges from the railway station 
into Princes Street sees before him a 
row of hotels equal to any in Europe. 
Taking up his abode in one of these, 
he can almost agree with Dr. John- 
son’s enthusiastic remark that ‘‘ there 
is nothing which has yet been con- 
trived by man by which so much hap- 
piness is produced as by a good tavern 
or inn.”? The outlook is in keeping 
with the interior. From his dinner- 
table the visitor can look across the 
verdant valley to the rugged rock 
crowned by its ancient fortress, and 
to the domes, pinnacles, and_ spires 
protruding from the dense and mas- 
sive pile of Scott’s old romantic town. 
After nightfall he can lie in bed with 
uncurtained window and gaze upon the 
castle standing out in bold outline 
against the moonlit sky, or watch the 
lights twinkling in the tall lands where 
nobles feasted and revelled in bygone 
days. Then, when slumber closes his 
eyelids and he passes into dreamland, 
could he be transformed by the magic 
spell of some northern wizard into a 
traveller of a century and a quarter 
ago, what a contrast there would be in 
his surroundings! After a long and 
tedious journey, in which he would 
have been beset by many perils, and 
in which he would have either sat hud- 
dled up in the stuffy interior of a 
lumbering coach or been perched pre- 
cariously on its roof, he would have 
alighted, benumbed and _ travel-worn, 
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at one of the ‘few humble hostelries 
which in those days were set apart for 
the entertainment of man and beast. 

A vivid description of an eighteenth- 
century traveller’s experience on his 
entrance into Edinburgh is given by 
Captain Topham, a cultured Yorkshire 
gentleman who visited the “ grey me- 
tropolis ’’ in 1774, or about a twelve- 
month after Dr. Johnson had passed 
through it on his famous tour to the 
Hebrides. ‘*One can scarcely form in 
imagination,’ writes Captain Topham, 
‘“¢the distress of a miserable stranger 
on his first entrance into this city, as 
there is no inn that is better than an 
alehouse, nor any accommodation that 
is decent, cleanly, or fit to receive a 
gentleman. On my first arrival my 
companion and self, after the fatigue 
of a long day’s journey, were landed at 
one of these stable-keepers’ (for they 
have modesty enough to give them- 
selves no higher denomination), in a 
part of the town which is called the 
Pleasance ; and on entering the house 
we were conducted by a poor girl with- 
out shoes or stockings, and with only a 
single linsey-woolsey petticoat which 
just reached half-way to her ankles, 
into a room where about twenty Scotch 
drovers had been regaling themselves 
with whiskey and potatoes. You may 
guess our amazement when we were 
informed ‘that this was the best inn 
in the metropolis, and that we could 
have no beds, unless we had an inclina- 
tion to sleep together, and in the same 
room with the company which a stage- 
coach had that moment discharged.’ 
Well, said I to my friend, there is 
nothing like seeing men and manners ; 
perhaps we may be able to repose 
ourselves at some coffee-house. Ac- 
cordingly, on inquiry, we discovered 
that there was a good dame by the 
Cross who acted in the double capacity 
of pouring out coffee or letting lodgings 
to strangers, as we were. She was 
easily to be found out, and, with all 
the conciliating complaisance of a 


maitresse d’hotel, conducted us to our 
destined apartments, which were in- 
deed six stories high, but so infernal 
in appearance that you would have 
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thought yourself in the regions of Ere- 

pbus. The truth of this, I will venture 
to say, you will make no scruple to be- 
lieve when I tell you that in the whole 
we had only two windows, which 
looked into an alley five foot wide, 
where the houses were at least ten 
stories high, and the alley itself was 
so sombre in the brightest sunshine 
that it was impossible to see any object 
distinetly.”’ 

The narrow, straggling street, known 
at one time by the peculiar and expres- 
sive name of Dearenough, but latterly 
as the Pleasance, from the neighboring 
convent of Sancta Maria de Placentia 
—a town in the Duchy of Parma — 
was entered by a port, or a gate, over 
which were frequently displayed the 
heads of political offenders. The 
Pleasance and its continuation, St. 
Mary’s Wynd — now St. Mary’s Street 
—then formed the approach to the 
centre of the city by one of the turn- 
pike roads from the south. Here, 
accordingly, were situated several of 
the principal inns, and these continued 
to flourish until the erection of the 
North and South Bridges in 1769 and 
1788 diverted the traffic into the city 
along the higher level. 

One of the innkeepers in the Pleas- 
ance at the time of Captain Topham’s 
visit was Mr. James Dun, who is a 
notable personage, inasmuch as he was 
not only the first in the city to abandon 
the use of the word ‘ stabler,’? but was 
also the pioneer of hotel-keeping in 
the New Town. After the completion 
of the North Bridge, the magistrates 
of Edinburgh, with the view of encour- 
aging building operations on the lands 
to the north of the marshy valley 
which separated the extended city from 
the original town, offered exemption 
from all burghal taxation to the enter- 
prising individual who would first erect 
a house there. Tempted by this offer, 
Mr. John Neale, a silk mercer — who, 
by the way, was the first citizen of 
Edinburgh to adopt the new-fangled 
name of haberdasher — erected in 177 
what is now the eastmost house in 
Princes Street, next to the Register 
House. Two years later, that is to say 





in 1776, he let the upper flats of this 
building to Mr. Dun, the Pleasance 
innkeeper, who fitted up the house ina 
style which was considered particularly 
elegant for those days, and painted in 
gilt letters in front the words ‘ Dun’s 
Hotel.’ Public curiosity was aroused 
by the sight of the strange sign, and 
there was much discussion as to its 
meaning, the general opinion being 
that the word ‘hotel’? was only a po- 
lite name for a house of bad fame. So 
widespread was this belief that Lord 
Provost Kincaid wrote to Mr. Dun 
remonstrating seriously with him about 
the indecency of his sign, and asking 
him to at least save the public the 
scandal of its exhibition, whatever 
might be the real character of the 
house. Mr. Dun, however, stuck to 
his sign, his business prospered, and 
he eventually realized a considerable 
fortune, living long enough to see not a 
few other hotels spring up and flourish 
alongside the original. 

But to recross the Nor’ Loch, where 
now runs the North British Railway, 
and where the Princes’ Street Gardens 
spread their bloom and verdure above 
what was formerly a morass, the last 
resting-place of cats and dogs. In the 
Old Town of Edinburgh the ancient 
‘hostillaries”’ as they were termed, 
received every encouragement from 
royalty. An act passed in 1425, in the 
reign of the poet king, James the 
First, forbade all travellers stopping at 
burgh towns to lodge with their friends 
or acquaintances, or in any other place 
but the ‘hostillaries.”” There was, 
however, this exception, which is 
quaintly expressed in the phraseology 
of the time, ‘Gif it be the persones 
that leadis monie with them in com- 
pany ’? — that is to say, if the travellers 
were attended by a numerous retinue 
—‘*thai sall have friedome to harberie 
with their friends; swa that their 
horse and their meinze be harberied 
and ludged in the commoun hostilla- 
ries.””, The innkeeper was not to be 
baulked of at least some share of the 
profit accruing from the great person- 
age’s visit. 

The oldest existing building in Edin- 
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burgh ever used as a hostelry is the 
White Horse Inn, situated in a court 
on the north side of the Canongate, at 
its eastern extremity, and entered from 
that thoroughfare by a covered passage 
known as Davidson’s, or the White 
Horse Close. This ancient inn, which 
was recently restored on behalf of the 
Edinburgh Social Union, has always 
been a favorite haunt of tourists and 
artists, and no bit of ‘* Auld Reekie ”’ 
has been more frequently portrayed by 
brush and pencil. Until the hand of 
the restorer imparted to its exterior a 
somewhat modern aspect, it was a pic- 
turesque specimen of the hostelry of 
bygone days. In the south front a 
broad, open stair led up from the 
courtyard, and diverged to the right 
and left from the first landing, giving 
access to two timber porches which 
overhung the lower story, and formed 
the most conspicuous feature of the 
building. These porches rose to the 
full height of the rest of the structure, 
and each was pierced in front by a 
small window. The dormer windows 
in the roof gave the inn some resem- 
blance to those quaint old hostelries 
which the traveller occasionally sees in 
the Netherlands. On the ground floor, 
in the days when the inn was the abode 
of travellers, there was an apartment 
which was kitchen and dining-room in 
one. It had a characteristically large 
fireplace, one of those hearths in front 
of whose ruddy glow a goodly company 
could gather on a winter night and tell 
over again their tales of peril and ad- 
venture, some of the guests sitting on 
either side of the crackling logs be- 
neath the wide-spreading chimney. In 
the floors above were the bedrooms. 
At the left-hand side of the outside 
stair, already referred to, the visitor 
could descend a few steps, and, going 
through a low-roofed passage, emerge 
into the street known as the North 
Back of Canongate. Here the slope of 
the ground permitted of a lower arched 
floor of the inn, in which was ample 
accommodation for horses. The White 
Horse Stables, as they were at one time 
called, formed a convenient resort. for 
travellers to and from the south, being 
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situated close to the Water Gate, then 
the eastern boundary of the city. In 
these olden days, a gentleman who had 
made up his mind to risk the dangers 
of a journey to London — an undertak- 
ing so beset by perils of storm, perils 
of robbers, and perils of accidents of 
every kind, that travellers made their 
wills and set their worldly affairs in 
order before they started — went to the 
White Horse Stables ready booted and 
spurred, with his saddle-bags and other 
requisites for the journey, and there 
engaged a suitable horse to bear him 
south. It was along and tedious jour- 
ney in whatever way it was under- 
taken. Even as late as the end of the 
eighteenth century travelling was at- 
tended by many discomforts. A writer, 
describing his experiences in 1797, 
says : ‘* We were put into chaises with 
half a bottom, with no glasses to the 
windows or fastenings to the doors, 
and we not unfrequently might have 
been taken for a party of convicted 
Scotchmen, on our road to Newgate.”’ 
What a contrast to the Pullman sleep- 
ing and dining cars of to-day! The 
precise date when the White Horse Inn 
was originally erected is a matter of 
considerable speculation, for implicit 
reliance cannot be placed on the date, 
1623, which was carved upon it. Tra- 
dition says that the inn got iis name 
from the fact that a beautiful white 
palfrey belonging to Queen Mary was 
accommodated in the stables when the 
rear basement was occupied as the 
Royal Mews. Both Sir Daniel Wilson 
and Dr. Robert Chambers, to whose 
works the writer is indebted, were of 
opinion that the building was not older 
than the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. An interesting historical in- 
cident associated with the White Horse 
Inn was the residence there in the 45 
of several of Prince Charlie’s officers, 
while the young Chevalier held his 
short-lived court at Holyrood. Sir 
Walter Scott has thrown the glamour 
of romance over the ancient house, by 
making it the abode of Captain Waver- 
ley during his brief stay in Edinburgh, 
on the eve of the battle of Preston- 
pans. 
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Another celebrated inn of last cen- 
tury, and one which is often con- 
founded with that just described, was 
the White Horse Hostel. It was situ- 
ated off St. Mary’s Wynd, being entered 
through Boyd’s, or the White Horse, 
Close. As in the case of other places 
of resort for travellers, the rooms were 
above the stables, but the house was 
larger and more comfortable than many 
of its rivals. Its owner was Mr. James 
Boyd, a gentleman whose favorite rec- 
reation was horse-racing, the course 
for which at that time was the sands of 
Leith. And thereby hangs a tale. 
Local tradition relates that at one pe- 
riod of his career Mr. Boyd’s sporting 
proclivities had brought him to the 
brink of ruin, when the swiftness of a 
white horse in his racing-stud retrieved 
his fortune. Thereupon the grateful 
owner not only decided to keep the 
animal in ease and comfort until nature 
ended its days, but also adopted its 
portrait as his sign. Eventually Boyd 
retired with a fortune of several thou- 
sand pounds, and, as an indication of 
the completeness of his inn’s appoint- 
ment, it may be added that at the dis- 
plenishing there was a napery in the 
house valued at £500. Among the 
many celebrities who visited this White 
Horse Inn was the great dictionary- 
maker, Dr. Johnson. On his arrival 
there, in August, 1773, he sent this 
brief note to his devoted admirer : 
“Saturday night: Mr. Johnson sends 
his compliments to Mr. Boswell, hav- 


ing just arrived at Boyd’s.”” When 
Boswell came upon the scene, the 


learned doctor was pouring out the 
vials of his wrath upon a slovenly 
waiter who had dared to sweeten his 
lemonade with nature’s sugar-tongs. 
The indignant doctor threw the lemon- 
ade out of the window, and seemed 
inclined to pitch the waiter after it, 
but was appeased by his friend, and 
the couple walked arm in arm up the 
High Street to Buswell’s house in 
James’s Court, Lawnmarket. ‘‘ It was 
a dusky night,’ writes Boswell; ‘I 
could not prevent his being assailed by 
the evening effluvia of Edinburgh.” 
The site of the White Horse Inn is 
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commemorated by a tablet im the front 
wall of a modern building in what is 
now called St. Mary Street. 

At the foot of St. Mary’s Wynd and 
adjoining the Cowgate Port was an- 
other famous inn, which, being situ- 
ated at the junction of the line of both 
roadways, was a resort of travellers 
from the east as well as of those from 
the south. This was Peter Ramsay’s 
inn, which was advertised by its owner 
in 1776 as ‘a good house for entertain- 
ment, good stables for above one hun- 
dred horses, and sheds for above twenty 
carriages.”” Ramsay retired in 1790 
with a fortune of £10,000, and took up 
his residence at Barnton, a beautiful 
estate situated a few miles west from 
Edinburgh, which he had purchased 
four years before from the widowed 
Lady Glenorchy. His descendant, the 
owner of the racehorse Lanercost, was 
a famous sportsman of his day. He 
was notable as the friend of Captain 
Robert Barclay, of Urie, the celebrated 
pedestrian, and along with him horsed 
and drove the Defiance coach to and 
from Aberdeen. 

For travellers from the west, who 
entered the city through the West 
Port, there was the White Hart Inn, 
situated in the Grassmarket —an old 
edifice which still survives; and the 
Black Bull Inn, a commodious house 
in the Pleasance, was another resort of 
strangers. 

Even the best of these hostelries 
would find but scant favor in the eyes 
of a modern traveller. Hugo Arnot, 
the historian of Edinburgh, writing in 
1779, says that “all these inns were 
mean buildings, their apartments dirty 
and dismal ; and, if waiters happen to 
be out of the way, a stranger will per- 
haps be shocked with the novelty of 
being shown into a room by a dirty, 
sunburnt wench without shoes or stock- 
ings.” An irascible traveller pithily 
described the hardness of his bed by 
comparing it to “‘a dish-clout stretched 
on a gridiron.’’ The fact was, these 
inns were used in the eighteenth cen- 
tury mainly as stables ; visitors, unless 
their stay in the city was to be brief, 
usually went into lodgings. One of 
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these lodging-house keepers, “‘ the good 
dame by the Cross,’’ referred to by 
Captain Topham, advertised in 1754 
that persons who did not bring “their 
silver plate, tea-china, table-china, and 
tea-linen can be served in them all.” 
This enterprising landlady also offered 
to provide her guests with ‘“‘ wines and 
spirits and everything in a very gen- 
teel manner.” Notwithstanding this 
tempting advertisement, Mrs. Thom- 
son’s house was not quite ‘‘a home 
from home.’’ Topham’s account of 
such lodgings is corroborated by Hugo 
Arnot, who says that they were poorly 
furnished apartments, generally on the 
third or fourth floor, up dark and dirty 
stairs, and, he adds, the prices charged 
were very extravagant—evidently a 
hereditary failing in lodging-house 
keepers. 

But there is another side to the pic- 
ture. If accommodation in the hostel- 
ries was poor, the fare was cheap and 
good. Arnot says that in the Edin- 
burgh of those days men could com- 
mand luxuries of the table which in 
London they could scarcely find within 
the reach of double the same income. 
*¢ An Edinburgh tavern (if a good one) 
is the best of all taverns,” he says. 
Claret, a liquor whose introduction into 
Scotland was traceable to the friendly 
intercourse with France, was a favorite 
drink. Chambers says that in public 
houses and in considerable mansions it 
was commonly kept on tap. In 1720 
an Edinburgh dealer advertised in the 
Courant ‘‘neat claret wine at 11d., 
strong at 15d.; white wine at 12d. ; 
Rhenish at 16d.; old Hock at 20d. — 
all per bottle.”’ Cherry sack was 2s. 
4d. per pint, and English ale 4d. per 
bottle. Among the poorer classes two- 
penny ale was the liquor most in 
vogue. Dinners were charged at mod- 
erate rates. In the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century a prominent lawyer 


dined daily along with a friend in the 
Lawnmarket for ‘‘twa groats and a 
piece,’’ as they expressed it. 
was equal to fourpence. 
After dusk the adventurous stranger 
who wanted to see real life in Edin- 
burgh could dive into one of those dark 
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subterranean cellars, which were the 
‘‘howffs”’ of judges, of literary men, 
and of the leading citizens. There, 
surrounded by the jovial company, he 
could 
sit fu’ snug 
O’er oysters and a dram o’ gin 
Or haddock lug. 


He could regale himself at a dainty 
supper : — 
a bit toasted cheese, 
A crumb 0’ tripe, ham, dish o’ peas ; 
The season fitting, 
An egg, or, caller frae the seas, 
A fleik or whiting. 


For the moderate expenditure of 
sixpence he could enjoy an excellent 
supper with such appetizing fare as 
tripe, rizzared haddocks, minced col- 
lops, washing it down with that lus- 
cious brew, Edinburgh ale, or more 
potent toddy. Such are a few glimpses 
of the Edinburgh inns and taverns of 
the last century. 

ALEX. W. STEWART. 


From The Catholic World. 
THE ANIMALS OF AUSTRALIA. 

IMAGINE a country nearly as large as 
Europe without any of the forms from 
which domestic animals have de- 
scended, unless we except the dingo 
—the native dog—which, however, 
is believed to have been introduced by 
man. We may liken Australia to a 
gigantic plate. Almost perfectly flat in 
the centre, it gradually rises as you 
approach the coast ; its vast plains are 
covered in many parts with dense 
scrub; the rivers are insignificant 
compared with those of other coun- 
tries ; and with its salt lakes, its sand- 
storms, and a climate in the interior so 
arid that a drouth has been known to 
last for twenty-six months, we do not 
wonder that this isolated, lost land — 
perhaps millions of years separated 
from its parent continent — possesses a 
life-system so very primitive and pe- 
culiar that naturalists have agreed to 
make Australia a separate region. We 
meet here two new orders — Marsupials 
and Monotremes — which are found no- 
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where else, excepting the opossum in 
America. And these animals are the 
lowest in organization of all mammals, 
as well as the earliest to appear in ge- 
ological time. By a marsupial we mean 
amammal which is destitute of a pla- 
centa to nourish the foetus, and which 
is provided with a pouch (marsupium) 
in which it places its immature, embry- 
onic young. 

Marsupials vary greatly in habits and 
looks, and range in size from a mouse 
toadeer. Some go on all fours, others 
move on their hind legs alone ; some 
eat grass and leaves, others live on 
meat, insects, and honey. Their brain 
development is extremely small, and 
they manifest little if any affection for 
their offspring ; they are never seen to 
play with them, and appear to care for 
nothing but their own stomachs. The 
most intelligent of Australian marsu- 
pials is the opossum ; and here let us 
say that the American opossum is the 
most highly organized of the marsupial 
order. The Australian flying-squirrel 
is closely related to the opossum ; and 
the smallest of this family, which is not 
bigger than a mouse, is able to skim 
through the air and alight with accu- 
racy at a point cighty paces distant. 
The so-called Australian bear (Phasco- 
larctus cinereus) is quite a harmless 
marsupial, which feeds on grass, and is 
in no way related to the bear family. 
When the young one is old enough to 
quit the pouch, it perches itself on its 
mother’s back and goes with her wher- 
ever she goes. But the marsupial tiger 
is a carnivorous beast, fierce and very 
destructive to sheep and young cattle. 
Lower even in organization than the 
marsupials are the monotremes. These 
creatures, which consist of two genera 
—the Echidna, or native hedgehog, 
and the Ornithorhynchus, or duck-mole 
—have the marsupial bones but not 
the pouch, nor have they any teeth. 
The ornithorhynchus (which has rudi- 
mentary teeth not piercing the gum) 
is possessed of jaws very like the bill 
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of a duck; its body is fifteen inches 
long, and the feet are webbed. The 
echidna also swims very well, but its 
feet are not webbed. These two mam- 
mals exceed in strangeness any other 
mammals in existence, and show a 
marked aftinity to birds and reptiles. 
Their skulls, as in the case of birds, 
are devoid of sutures, while the front 
extremities are joined to the breast 
bone by a coracoid and an epicoracoid, 
the same as in reptiles. But the 
strangest fact connected with the mon- 
otremes is that they do not bring 
forth their young alive, but lay eggs; 
and after the little one emerges from 
the shell it is suckled by the mother. 
Their eggs, moreover, in their stages 
of development are very like the eggs 
of reptiles, and outwardly resemble 
those of a turtle. A singular lizard is 
the Australian frilled lizard, so-called 
from a mass of loose skin dangling from 
its neck, and which it can elevate into 
a ruff. This little creature, when it is 
not disturbed, sits upright like a kan- 
garoo, and when it runs it makes long, 
high jumps, sometimes five feet high. 


The jungle-hen of Australia (Mega- 
podius tumulus), and the brush-turkey 


(Talegalla) are curious birds. They 
construct with their powerful feet a 
mound of earth and fallen leaves in 
which they bury their eggs, where, 
reptile-like, they are hatched by the 
artificial heat generated by the ferment- 
ing of the vegetable and other refuse 
matter. But it has only lately been 
discovered how the young birds get out 
of the mound ; they lie on their backs 
and work their way up to the sarface 
with their feet. In the caverns of 
Australia the fossil remains of many 
extinct mammals have come to light 
belonging to the tertiary period. They 
are all marsupials, and allied to the 
ones now in existence ; but none are 
of an earlier age than the tertiary. 
One of these extinct animals, the di- 
protodon, related to the kangaroo, was 
almost as big as an elephant. 
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is a storehouse of latent vital strength 
which comes to the rescue in time of 
need. Losing flesh shows that there 
is a demand made for vital energy. 
Something is wrong. 


Scott's 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil and Hypo- 
phosphites, gives the system the nour- 
ishment it requires, and thus restores a 
normal condition. Thin, angular wemen 
need it. Physicians, the werld over, ‘en 
dorse it. , 


Coughs and Colds, 


Throat and Lung Troubles, Blood Diseases and Hmmciation— 
all give way to Scott's Emulsion. 


Don’t be Deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by SCOTT & BOWNG, Chemists, New-York City. Oruggists*sell jt, 





WALTER BAKER & C0. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


ay} PURE, HICH GRADE 


Ww ys (00128 a Chorals 


IN THIS COUNTRY, 
Offer their delicious 


Vanilla Chocolate 


For Afternoon and Evening 
Social Gatherings. 


f isa TRIUMPH of Chocolate Making, 


: Their 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 
which, Unlike the Dutch Process, 
Ismade Without the use of Alkalies 

or other Chemicals or Dyes, 











Absolutely Pure. 
Is absolutely pure and soluble, and costs less 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest than one cent a cup. 
of all in leavening strength. — Latest United 


States Government Food Report. SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
Royal Baking Powder Co., 


ia tines Ox, 9, WALTER BAKER & CO., 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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